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WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS WORKING FOR 





DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 

by federal, state, and other agencies, individ- 

ually and in cooperation; the REFORES- 

TATION OF DENUDED LANDS, chiefly 
valuable for timber production or the protection of 
stream-flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES 
by individuals, companies, municipalities, states and the 
federal government; the ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
in the manufacture and consumption of lumber and 
forest products; the advancement of SOUND REME- 
DIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND 
STATE FORESTS where local and national interests 
show them to be desirable; the CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- 
NITY FORESTS. 
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FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the 
social development of the nation; the PROTECTION 
OF FISH AND GAME and other forms of wild life, 
under sound game laws; the ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRESERVES and 
public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and 
perpetuate forest areas and objects of outstanding 
value; the conservation of America’s WILD FLORA 
and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially 
school children, in respect to our forests and our forest 
needs; a more aggressive policy of RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION in the science of 
forest production, management, and utilization, by the 
nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; re- 
forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
growing of timber crops increased. 
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F. W. 


THE GREAT ONES 


I know such souls---a few such souls---as these, 
Akin in grandeur to the lonely trees 
Upon the mountain top; they breathe an air 
We of the valleys are too tame to share. 
They root in rock as we in well-tilled sod. 
They look afar, they stand near by to God. 
They vision greatness that we may not know 
In sheltered quiet. When the tempests blow 
The shock is theirs; they but repeat the tale 
Softly unto the dweller in the vale 
Who does not sense the struggle, till at last 
They yield themselves up to scme mighty blast, 
And we small folk, who hear the groan and fall, 
Say, “In the night a tree fell.” That is all. 

— Frances Holmstrom. 
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The Return of the Forest 


By BEN Ames WILLIAMS 


HERE is approaching completion in a good 
many localities in New England a tremendous 
cycle. The wilderness is resuming dominion 
over lands which no longer suffice to support the more 
or less intensive cultivation of mankind. It has been 
my good fortune to see this process under way, to 
watch it progress, and to observe the effects of it in 
the streams and in the increasing animal life of one 
of these localities. I refer to the region 
between 
Belfast, 


lying, roughly, 
Augusta and 
Maine; and more 
particularly toa 
tract perhaps 
ten miles 










square, lying from six to sixteen miles west of Belfast. 
The major portion of this territory is embraced in the 
town of Searsmont. 

This country was permanently settled by the whites 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. It was at 
that time uniformly clothed in forest. Except in the 
swamps, the prevailing growth was pine, with an admix- 
ture of spruce. In the swamps, the cedars were prob- 

ably the most flourishing tree. The land 

came into private ownership 
through grants to Revo- 
lutionary warriors. 
Waldo County, 
in which 
Searsmont 


IN THE RETURN OF THE FOREST, THE 
BIRCHES SERVE AS MOTHERS OF THE PINES 
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lies, is named after the original proprietor of the land. 

The first development of this countryside was di- 
rected toward harvesting the standing timber. The 
valleys ten to twenty miles from the coast were tapped 
by roads, by a railway along which oxen furnished the 
motive power and traces of which may still be dis- 
covered, and by an attempt at rude canals. The process 
of harvesting the lumber was probably at its height 
from eighty to one hundred years ago, and so far 
as the major portion of the territory was concerned, 
was fairly well completed by about 1840. Before and 
after that date, the stripped hills and valleys passed 
from the ownership of the first proprietor into smaller 
holdings, were again subdivided, and came into the 
hands of that vigorous and thrifty race which farmed 
the new England countryside so diligently through the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. 

The agricultural life of the region was probably at its 
height about 1870. It has from that time steadily declined. 

When this territory was in a state of wilderness, it 
was, like the remainder of the North American continent, 
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steady clearing of the lands, and a steady decrease 
in the numbers of wild life. It is the testimony of 
men still living that about 1870 deer were practically 
unknown in Searsmont, and likewise the larger horned 
animals; and their absence meant also the absence of 
the beasts of prey. The passenger pigeon was either 
gone or going, and of the other game birds, probably 
the robust and adaptable partridge was the only one 
which held its own in any numbers. 

In 1870 the population of the town of Searsmont 
was about 1,700. I first saw this locality in 1917. At 
that time the population had shrunk to about 700, 
and the process of forestation was already well ad- 
vanced. During the intervening nine years, I have 
been able to watch it in progress. To wander through 
the woodlands in this locality now is to discover every- 
where traces of a civilization which, if it is not so 
remote as that of ancient Egypt, is at least as definitely 
a thing of the past. I have come upon stone walls, 
crumbling and fallen, in the heart of a deep wood 
better than two miles from the nearest habitation. 


Pe, 
aera Slee 





Courtesy A. L. McCorrison 


THIS IS A REPRODUCTION OF A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OVER TWENTY YEARS AGO, FROM THE NORTHERN 
SHOULDER OF APPLETON RIDGE, LOOKING TOWARD THE VILLAGE OF SEARSMONT, MAINE. THE VIEW 
IS LARGELY OF MEADOWS, PASTURES AND CULTIVATED FIELDS, WITH VERY LITTLE WOODED LAND 


overrun with game. The myriads of passenger pigeons 
had their roosts and their nest colonies here, and it is fair 
to presume that both upland and waterside were densely 
populated by the game birds which in lesser numbers 
have maintained up to the present their harassed exist- 
ence in these localities. Fur bearing animals were present 
in great numbers. There were wildcats and bears and 
wolves, in the category of beasts of prey; and deer, 
moose, and caribou ranged these forests. 

The period from the coming of the pioneers to about 
1870 saw a steady increase in human population, a 


This is an experience common to anyone who has 
walked through the woods of New Engiand, but it 
is not always remembered that wherever a stone wall 
may still be found, there was once a cleared and 
usually a cultivated field. The stone walls were built 
not so much to enclose the fields as to get rid of the 
stones which filled the soil. 

I know cellar holes, no other sign remaining of the 
house beneath which they were dug, and which now 
are lost in a thick and tangled growth. I know roads 
so long abandoned that trees of four and five inches 
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Courtesy Eastern Illustrating Company 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST IS THIS VIEW MADE TODAY FROM THE SAME SPOT. THE PICTURE IS FILLED 

WITH BITS OF LOVELY WOODLAND—BIRCH, WITH YOUNG SPRUCE PLENTIFULLY SPRINKLED THROUGH IT. 

AND WHERE IN THE FORMER SCENE THE FARM AND ITS FIELDS PREDOMINATED, HERE THE FOREST 

HAS GRADUALLY CREPT BACK INTO ITS OWN. THIS IS TYPICAL OF WHAT IS HAPPENING THROUGHOUT 
ALL NEW ENGLAND, IN—‘THE RETURN OF THE FOREST” 


diameter now grow in their very course. And once, two 
miles from the nearest road in one direction and a mile 
in the other, I found the ruins of an old mill. 

I remember in particular one piece of pasture where 
during the fall of 1917 I gunned for woodcock. On 
that first day we stopped the car at the bars beside 
the road, and crossing them, we came into an open 
field. A wood road led straight ahead of us, along 
the flank of a growth of spruce, the trees of which 
were from six to ten inches in diameter. On the left 
of the road, however, there was open pasture land 
from one hundred and twenty to two hundred yards 
in width, fringed on its further side by a growth of 
young birch, alder, and willow. About a_ hundred 
yards from the bars there was a small clump of birch, 
roughly circular, and perhaps thirty feet in diameter, 
on the left of the road; and beyond that again, a tract 
of open land, probably three acres in extent, running 
down into an alder swamp where the woodcock lay. 
Across this swamp the road climbed to an open hill- 
side on which there were ten to twelve acres of land 
entirely free from any growth, save grass or ground 
pine or juniper. The aspect of this particular pasture 
today is so altered as to be almost unrecognizable. 
Just inside the bars the open land is no more than 
one hundred feet in diameter; and beyond what was 
once a small clump of birches, there is another spot 


no larger which is still free from the encroachments 
of the new growth. The knoll across the alder swamp, 
in spite of the fact that the owner of the land has cut 
some young stuff here every year, is generally covered 
with a thin growth of birch. Yet this land is pastured, 
and the owner has made some effort to keep down the 
young stuff and give the grass a chance. But for his 
attentions and for the grazing of the cattle, what was 
an open field nine years ago would now be a thicket. 

In the other localities this process has been allowed 
to go forward without hindrance. Meadows and pas- 
tures which were clear nine years ago are now good 
woodcock cover. And beneath the protecting foliage of the 
birch, alder and poplar, pine and spruce seedlings have 
taken root. Every New Englander knows the saying that 
the birch is mother to the pine. About Searsmount it is 
possible to observe the tenderness of this maternity. 

My friend, A. L. MecCorrison, has in his possession 
the photograph taken twenty years ago from the 
northern shoulder of the Appleton ridge, looking to- 
ward the village of Searsmont. This photograph rep- 
resents a prospect of meadows and pastures and cul- 
tivated fields, with only a moderate proportion of 
wooded land. ‘To stand on the same spot today is 
to have your view obstructed by a growth of birch, 
with young spruce higher than your head sprinkled 
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plentifully through the birches. And if by shifting 





your position to a higher point you overlook the same 
scene which twenty years ago showed everywhere 
the industry of man, you can see today an almost 
universal sweep of forest, young and old, with what 
meadows still remain shrinking year by year. 

The population of the town in 1917 was probably 
above 700. It is certainly less than 500 
now, and it is decreasing at an ac- 
celerating rate. When farms are 
abandoned, there is usually 
an attempt by the owners 
to cut the hay on them 
for a year or two, but 
at the end of that 
period the task be- 
comes too difficult, 
and the forest is al- 
lowed to possess them 
unimpeded. It is pos- 
sible to observe through- 
out the town the method 
which nature uses in re- 
covering the land. Birch, 
poplar, and in the wetter spots 
alder take root at the first op- 
portunity, and within two or three 
years these striplings have attained a 
considerable growth. By that time 
the pine and spruce and hemlock 
have taken advantage of the shel- 
ter offered them, and young  seed- 
lings begin to lift their heads. In another spot half 
a mile away you may see the secondary stage; the 
alders and the birches beginning to die of old age, 
the vigorous soft-woods taking their places. In many 
places, necessarily, oak and beech and rock maple 
have preempted the higher slopes, but even in these 
hardwood growths there is a generation of pine and 
spruce growing steadily taller, bringing every year 
nearer the day when they will begin to choke and 
smother the hardwoods. If the process is allowed to 
continue unimpeded, another fifty years will see the 
greater part of this town covered with a growth of 
lumber not unworthy to be compared with the primeval 
forest which stood here a hundred years ago. 

The effects of this reforestation are, year by year, 
more and more apparent in the plentiful wild life 
and in the streams. There is a meadow where two 
brooks converge, and where I have fished each year. 
The lower end of this meadow is flooded in the spring 
and forms a reservoir of surplus water, to be used 
later on by mills below. In 1917 one of our party 
started at the foot of this meadow and fished for 
Nowadays, that 


much of the way up through it. 
lower end of the meadow is wholly impassable. It 
is flooded all summer long, and the willows have grown 
so thickly that even if dry footing were to be had, 
it would be next to impossible to thread a way through 
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ANOTHER FIFTY YEARS WILL SEE 
A FINE GROWTH OF SOFT-WOOD 
TIMBER SIMILAR TO THIS COVER- 
ING MUCH OF THE TOWN, IF THE 
FORESTS ARE ENCOURAGED AND 
PROTECTED 


them. 
dry years, the fall sees the brooks still full of water, 


In spite of the fact that there have of late been 


and the marshes and swamps are so wet that the 
partridges do not leave them for the higher grounds 
until frost skims them over with ice. 
The increase in upland game birds has not been so 
conspicuous because of the fact that while 
ten years ago there were only iso- 
lated covers here and _ there, 
suitable cover now runs for 
miles, and by a little 
choosing of your way, 
you may walk for hours 
through a growth 


Ora 


where partridge and 
woodcock may be 
found at almost any 
moment. But the most 


eel 


a 


conspicuous aspect of 
the return of wild life 
has been the increase of 
the number of moose 
hereabouts. Nine years ago, 
the discovery of a moose track 
was an unusual and interesting ex- 
perience. The sight of a moose was 
a sensation. Nowadays there are 
moose tracks in every piece of wet 
ground, and the animals themselves 
are seen almost daily as they move 
to and fro from one swamp to an- 
other. One morning last fall I saw four ot them within 
three-quarters of a mile of one another. A cow was 
feeding in the swamp among low birches seventy-five 
yards from the road. Two yearlings in an open pas 
ture permitted me to approach within forty feet with a 
motion picture camera. And a large bull a quarter of 
a mile away only withdrew into the black growth when 
we moved in his direction. 

Three or four years ago, for the first time in many 
years, wildcats were reported to have been heard. Since 
then they have been seen. And during the last summer, 
there has been at least one bear in the wilderness which 
forms the largest part of the town. 

In another way, too, the land has been taken back 
by nature. Year after year the deep frosts lift and 
bring to the surface new boulders, and a field which 
was cleared and tillable land twenty years ago is today 
as full of stones as it was before it was cleared. Less 
and less land remains fit for cultivation; more and 
more, every year, is converted into wilderness. 

In this locality, at least, it is not difficult to find com- 
fort for the destruction of the forests in the discovery 
that nature, given a chance, is quick to restore them. And 
in the greater part of the town of Searsmont and of 
scores of other towns of like character throughout New 
England, the cycle is approaching completion, and what 
was once wilderness is fast becoming wilderness again. 

















Wild Life in Flood Time 


How the Denizens of the Wild Battle for Survival When Flood 
Waters Invade Their Woodland Haunts 


By STANLEY CLisBy ARTHUR 


HEN the raging Mississippi river cracked the 
man-made levees in the lower reaches of its 
course and spewed a devastating flood of yel- 
low, silt-laden waters over the lowlands of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, one of the most tragic struggles for life 
and property in the history of the nation was enacted. 
Federal and State governments were taxed to their ut- 
most to care for human beings hurried and swept from 
their homes by the relentless waters. Men, women and 
children were drawn to the safety of refugee camps; 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine were herded to high 
places to save them from the engulfing waters. 
But this tragedy was not confined to 
man and his domestic beasts. 
Throughout the entire 
lower reaches of 
the river. 


especially 


in Louisiana, another tragedy threatened. The deer and 

the bear, the raccoon and the opossum, the skunk and 

the otter, the mink and the rabbit, the squirrel and the 

muskrat were left to shift for themselves in this raging 

torrent. When the levees began buckling under the 

strain of the onrushing currents, the cry was for human- 

ity, and humanity alone. Every known contrivance of 

man was utilized for the survival of his kind and his 

flock. The denizens of the wild had to rely upon their 
own instinct and their own cunning. 

The outlook was dark for the animal life in this 

region and predictions were freely made that Louisiana, 

the chief fur-producing state of the na- 

tion, a commonwealth within 

whose borders more 

pelts of fur ani- 

mals are pro- 

duced an- 





GRIM TRAGEDY STALKED ON THE WATERY STAGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. IT WAS 





A DRAMA OF LIFE AND DEATH AMONG THE CREATURES OF THE WILD. CAUGHT IN THE 
BRANCHES OF A BUSH, THIS MUSKRAT WAS LEFT TO FACE SLOW STARVATION WHEN 
THE WATER RECEDED 
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THE VANITY OF THE 
MUSKRAT WAS_ DELI- 
CATELY TICKLED’ BY 
rHE FLOOD WATERS OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. THIS 
LITTLE CREATURE SUF- 
FERED UNKNOWN _sIN- 
DIGNITIES WHEN FORC- 
ED TO SACRIFICE AP= 
PEARANCES WHILE 
CLINGING TO A RAFT 
OF GRASS STALKS. BUT 
ON SAFER GROUND ITS 
FIRST THOUGHT WAS 
TO: “FIX UP” FOR ITS 
RESCUERS 


nually than in all of the provinces and territories of 
Canada combined, where the deer are numbered by 
thousands, and where wild turkey and quail abound, was 
to lose this heritage of nature. It was generally con- 
ceded that with the sweep of the flood waters the state’s 


ascendency as a fur-producing area would be swept 
away and the game birds and mammals extirpated. 
There has been, naturally, a tremendous loss, but the 


predicted extermination of wild life in these flooded 
areas has not taken place. Due to the able efforts of 
the conservation agents, thousands of animals in the 
inundated areas have been saved so that they may repro- 
duce their kind in their favorite woodland haunts when 
the waters have drained off and the great river is again 
harnessed, 

If the saving of human beings was spectacular, the 
salvaging of great deer herds and fur animals and other 
With the aid of forest 
rangers and representatives of the Izaak Walton League, 


wild life was even more so. 


state conservatoin agents performed a service that will 
go down in history as one of the greatest that has ever 
been undertaken in the history of wild life on the 
North American continent. 

When the first waters rushing through the shattered 
Arkansas levees crossed the state line and began filling 
the low wooded areas of East Carroll parish, the 
frenzied rush of the denizens of the wild to the safety 
of high points began. The nimble-footed and terrified 

does, bucks and fawns of 

the great swamp deer 
family found sanctuary on 
higher ground only to be 
routed again. When the 
Milliken Bend levee on the 
Louisiana territory col- 
lapsed the newly created 
Singer Wild Life Refuge 
was inundated. More than 
81,000 acres were covered 
with a sheet of water six 
feet deep. 

It was sink or swim for 
the deer. Thousands of 
them elected to swim to 
safety in the red hills of 
Mississippi on the east 

turbulent 
unable to 


shore of the 
river. Fawns 
make the journey were 
transported across the yel- 
low waters by motor craft 
and rowboat, while back 
on Macon Ridge and on 
Sicily Island, the two 
Louisiana points sufficiently 
elevated to keep land above 
the flood crests, was 

gathered one of the most 
remarkable collection of children of the wilds ever 
brought together since Noah made his journey over 
other flood waters. 

Never was it better exemplified how common danger 
will draw together the hunter and the hunted. Men, 
whose chief recreation in winter was the destruction of 
wild life, worked night and day for the salvation of 


these same animals. Beasts of prey and those upon 
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whom they generally preyed lay down together like 
the Biblical lion and the lamb. 

Far to the south, but a few miles from where the 
Mississippi emptied its flood waters into the smiling 
blue-green waters of the Gulf of Mexico, a great levee 
was dynamited to save New Orleans and the waters 
poured with uncanny ferociousness into one of the most 
valuable fur-producing areas in the country, St. Ber- 
nard and Plaquemines parishes, a region that last year 
produced more than $4,000,000 worth of muskrat furs. 
Aquatic as this little animai is, it was unable to combat 
the flood that engulfed its marsh habitat and many 
thousands were drowned. Others breasted the waters 
that inundated their feeding grounds of three-square 
rush, cattail and bulrush and swam to the safety of the 





and even the deadly moccasin snakes and other reptiles. 

They knew ‘hat they were no longer hunted; they 
instinctively knew that man was saving them; they knew 
that for once the two-legged creatures saw something in 
them beside a pelt that would bring $2 from the first 
fur buyer. To show their confidence in man in this new 
role, the rescued creatures would climb over the knees, 
laps and even shoulders of their rescuers. 

This is Only one side of the picture, however. Those 
who had the opportunity to aid wild life in their death 
struggles will never erase from their memories the sights 
that passed before their eyes. They saw a drama of life 
and death among the creatures of the wild. Grim 
tragedy, with frequent comedy reliefs, stalked on the 
watery stage of the Mississippi Valley. Where the tops 


LEFT TO SHIFT FOR ITSELF IN THE RELENTLESS SWEEP OF MUDDY WATERS, IT WAS SINK OR SWIM 
WITH THIS LITTLE FUR BEARER. IT ELECTED TO SWIM FROM ONE BUSH TO ANOTHER UNTIL EXHAUS- 
TION OR STARVATION TOOK ITS TOLL 


lower marshes where the waters leveled to those of the 
gulf waters. 

Faced with a tremendous economic loss if the musk- 
rat population of these marshes was to be exterminated, 
the trappers of the region made superhuman efforts to 
save the very animals they pursued so relentlessly every 
winter with their steel traps, and for the first time in 
history “life rafts’ for muskrats were floated on the 
vast inland sea. When dynamite tore the Caernarvon 
levee into small bits there was no animal, large or small, 
more shy than the muskrat. But with the coming of the 
flood its fear of man disappeared. Trappers, bent on 
their errands of mercy, rescued thousands of them from 
the flotsam on which they had taken refuge. Every- 
thing that floated—logs, boards, limbs of trees, boxes, 
anything that was buoyant held its load of refugee 
“rats.” Some shared their havens with rabbits, raccoons 

; , 


of cattails projected a few inches above the water, young 
muskrats perched precariously on the very tips while a 
frantic mother would splash about in the water below. 
The death struggle of fawns, helpless in the swift cur- 
rent, the antics of cub bears, no longer playful, and the 
last piteous efforts of raccoons, minks and rabbits to 
survive, presented a tragedy seldom witnessed by man. 

The use of rafts by the conservation agents detailed 
to save wild life from being wiped out, was inspired 
from watching muskrats escape after their homes had 
been flooded. When it was manifest that the water was 
rising faster than these little animals could build other 
homes, they turned their attention to the construction of 
rafts out of grass stalks. At times, whole families occu- 
pied these fragile floating platforms. This display of 
natural instinct gave the conservation agents their idea. 
If the muskrats wanted rafts, why not build large ones? 
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The reaction of the “rats’’ was instantaneous. As fast 
as the rafts were launched they were crowded with 
refugees, who busily covered the boards with grass stalks 
for the double purpose of food and shelter. In a short 
time more than one thousand rafts were floating on the 
yellow waters, and a sufficient number of animals were 


While the loss of wild life has been severe and a 
constant repetition of flood conditions would practically 
wipe out most of the birds and animals, the loss has not 
reached the magnitude that was first estimated. Wilson 
S. Holland, Assistant Director of the Division of En- 
forcement of the 


Department of Conservation of 





A FLOTILLA OF LIFE RAFTS BEING ANCHORED IN THE FLOODED AREA. THIS IDEA WAS INSPIRED BY 
WATCHING THE SMALLER ANIMALS BUILD RAFTS OF GRASS STALKS AFTER THE FLOOD TIDE HAD EN- 


GULFED THEIR HOMES. 


saved to insure “seed”? muskrats for the marshes when 
the water subsided. 

The north Louisiana breaks and the artificial crevasse 
in southern Louisiana were not the only embrasures that 
spread desolation over the lowlands. When the main 
stream of the river was relieved by the Atchafalaya out- 
fall, the levees holding this outfall in check cracked 
under the strain of the unprecedented high stages and 
a whole section of central Louisiana found itself battling 
the muddy waters. Came again a struggle of the wild 
folk, along with the humanity of these bottom lands. 
Again those entrusted with the conservation of game 
birds and mammals were put to the test and deer and 
fur animals were herded to high points and fed. The 
exodus of the deer and bear to the southern marshes and 
ridges kept pace with the relentless sweep of the flood 
tide, but many were trapped by the muddy waters. 
Hardly fifty per cent survived. Submerged barbed wire 
fences added greatly to the destruction of the fleeing 
animals, many being held fast in the cruel barbs while 
the muddy waters rushed over them. Millions of craw- 
fish attacked the legs of the deer that were forced to 
stand in deep water for days before the fleet of pirogues 
Shallow 
were pressed into 


and motor boats could come to their rescue. 
draft luggers, with capacious holes, 
service and the animals removed to high ridges. 


THOUSANDS GF FUR BEARING ANIMALS WERE SAVED IN THIS MANNER 


Louisiana, who directed the relief work in most of the 
state, estimates that the actual loss will not exceed 
twenty-five per cent of the deer with a smaller percentage 
for the fur animals. 

This loss of wild life, however, whatever its per- 
centage is finally decided upon, indicates that those who 
will take up the flood problem must consider the effect 
these inundations will have on the game and fur ani- 
mals. Not only have they sufficient economic im- 
portance to the country at large to make the problem 
national in scope, but their value to the sportsmen, and 
their sentimental value to the people earns for them the 
right of survival. 

In many places in the interior, after the flood waters 
have subsided and there is a return to normal, the wild 
life of the Mississippi Valley will replenish their kind. 
But this will take time and vigilant protection. It is 
quite true that before man and his levees appeared in the 
Mississippi delta country the whole lower river region 
was subjected to annual inundations and that the deer, 
bear, squirrel, rabbit, mink, muskrat, and all of the wild 
life that make up the Valley’s remarkable fauna, were 
here in larger numbers than they are today. But 
there is no argument against the fact that a recurrence 
of such a tragedy as the recent Mississippi Valley flood 
may doom the remnants of the South’s wild life. 


























Forestry in Idaho’s White Pine 


The Clearwater Timber Company Embarks Upon a Program 


of Permanent Forest Management 


By F. G. 


T is a matter of more than passing interest to note 

the part Idaho timber owners are playing in the 

promotion of forestry. For a number of years they 
have given protection to young growth on cut-over and 
burned-over lands, and as a result a large part of these 
areas are adequately restocking. Under the present Idaho 
forestry law, continuous growth and _ protection on 
forest lands is still further assured. 

Within the past vear, one large company operating in 
white pine, made a survey of 47,000 acres of cut-over 
land to determine the character and amount of young 
growth. The study revealed 54 per cent of this area 
to be satis- 
factorily 
stocked 
Three other 
large com- 
panies have 
called in 
consulting 
foresters 
to map out 
Pp lans_ for 
the manage- 
ment of 
their cut- 
over lands. 
The largest 
company in 
the state 
operating in 
yellow pine 
recently 
raised the 
diameter 
limit to 
which it had 
been cutting, 
believing the 
change to 
be better 
silvicultural 
practice. Residual stands, advanced growth and _repro- 
duction are receiving increasing attention. 

The Clearwater Timber Company, of Lewiston, Idaho, 
a Weyerhaeuser affiliation of which J. Philip Weyer- 
haeuser, Jr., is the general manager, is now opening up 
the largest contiguous body of white pine in Idaho, and 





THE HEADQUARTERS CAMP OF THE CLEARWATER TIMBER COMPANY IN THE 

HEART OF THE WHITE PINE BELT OF IDAHO. IT IS IN THIS REGION THAT THE 

COMPANY HAS ADOPTED A PROGRAM OF FORESTRY WITH A VIEW TO CONTINUOUS 
OPERATION 


MILLER 


incident to the enterprise there is represented one of 
the largest lumber developments in the Northwest. As- 
sociated with the Clearwater company in this develop- 
ment are the Pacific Power and Light Company, and the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific railroad companies. 

The construction program includes the building at 
Lewiston of a strictly modern mill with an annual capa- 
city of 200,000,000 board feet; the installation of a 
dam across the Clearwater River to develop electrical 
power for the mill and to create a log storage pond; 
and the construction of forty-one miles of standard 
railroad from Orofino to the heart of the company hold- 
ings. The 
total cost of 
the milling 
plant, the 
power dam 
and railroad 
exter 
sion will be 
approxi- 
mately $11,- 
000,000. 

The _ tim- 
ber belt to 
be opened 
up by this 
project com- 
prises the 
company 
holdings 
now ap- 
proaching 
200,000 
acres; 120,- 
Q00OQ acres 
more be- 
longing to 
other cor- 
porations 
and _ indivi- 
duals; 125,- 
000 owned by the State of Idaho, and a vast area of 
National Forest timber which will eventually come out 
through the Lewiston gateway. 

Due to the strategic position held by the Clearwater 
company in this development program the managers 
have adopted a plan of cutting with a view to continuous 
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operation. Many factors favor such a plan. Owing to 
the mild climate, abundant precipitation, and productive 
soil the white pine forest here is heavy, grows rapidly 
and the timber is of high quality. For the most part 
the Clearwater lands as well as most of the surround- 
ing forest areas are non-agricultural in character and 
are more valuable for the production of timber than 
for any other purpose. 

In addition to the 
western white pine, the 
western red cedar, 
western larch, Douglas 
fir, white fir and En- 
gelmann spruce are 
found in this area. 
White pine is the prin- 
cipal lumber tree, red 
cedar finds a_ ready 
market for poles, larch 
and Douglas fir are in 
demand for ties. White 
fir and Engelmann 
spruce are good lum- 
ber products at present, 
but will doubtless com- 
mand a better price for 
pulpwood. 

Horse logging, a 
method conducive to 
good silviculture, will 
prevail, and close 
utilization will be 
favored by the fact 
that the bulk of the 
logs will be transported 
to the mill by rail 
rather than by river 
driving. Plans for cut- 
ting call for a twelve- 
inch breast-high diam- 
eter limit and the slash 
will be piled = and 
burned as _ logging ' 
progresses. 

The company began 
logging in September, 
1926, in second growth 


QUALITY. 


white pine 80 to 100 

years old that is cut- 

ting out better than forty thousand feet to the acre. 
Preliminary surveys by the Idaho School of Forestry 
indicate that with care in logging sufficient trees eleven 
inches in diameter and under would be left to furnish 
a profitable second cut in 1961. Six weeks after cutting 
began the school ran thirty strip acre surveys through 
representative cut-over areas recording all residual trees 
These surveys revealed 


by species and diameter classes. 
that an average of 97 trees per acre, eleven inches and 





DUE TO THE MILD CLIMATE, ABUNDANT PRECIPITATION, 
AND PRODUCTIVE SOIL THE WHITE PINE FORESTS OF 
IDAHO GROW RAPIDLY AND THE TIMBER IS OF HIGH 
THE FORESTRY PLAN OF THE CLEARWATER 
COMPANY WILL MAKE POSSIBLE A SECOND CUT OVER THE 
VIRGIN AREAS IN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 





below in diameter were being left. Of these 30 per 
cent was white pine, 50 per cent white fir, 10 per cent 
cedar, and 10 per cent Douglas fir, larch, lodgepole pine 
and Engelmann spruce. 

Just what the mortality per cent of this residual stand 
in 35 years will be is, of course, problematical. There 
is some apprehension as to loss from windfall, but the 
evidence at hand from 
studies of residual 
stands of western white 
elsewhere 
that 
loss from this cause 


pine made 
would indicate 


will be nominal. In 
fact, loss from = any 
cause in the residual 
plots studied has not 
been serious, and that 
which has occurred has 
been caused not by 
windfall but mostly by 
sunscald. A number of 
permanent sample plots 
have been laid out in 
the residual stands of 
the Clearwater com- 
pany in order to deter- 
mine definitely the 
mortality per cent of 
the trees, rate of 
growth and yield. If 
the losses in these 
residual stands are as 
light as they have been 
in the white pine 
stands studied in other 
parts of north Idaho, 
the predicted cut in 35 
years is around 12,000 


yt Seeeeeee feet, about 30 per cent 
4 } of which will be white 
1 ; 
‘ pine. Assuming no 


tg ee SS loss by logging or from 





* 


other causes the pre- 
dicted cut in 35 years 
is about 19,500 feet. 
hence the yield of 
12,000 feet represents 
a loss of nearly 40 per 
cent incident to logging alone, a figure which may be 
materially reduced with greater care in the woods 
operations. 

By saving and protecting the trees below merchant- 
able size, timber of high potential value is left for a 
second cut to prolong the operations of the Clear- 
water company, if not to make it possible to run in- 
definitely. No company in Idaho, and few if any in 
the Northwest, has a more promising outlook for a con- 
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MORE THAN A HALF MILLION ACRES OF WHITE PINE FOREST WILL BE OPENED UP BY THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
FORTY-ONE MILES OF RAILROAD FROM OROFINO TO THE HEART OF THE CLEARWATER HOLDINGS 


tion of the elusive compound interest principle to the 


cost of growing timber will not be necessary. 
Fire hazards will be reduced by the piling and burn- 


tinuous operation. If this goal can be realized, no por- 


tion of the heavy investment will need to be charged off 


at some time in the future. Furthermore, the applica- 
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aia ne : 
LOGGING IN SECOND GROWTH WHITE PINE EIGHTY TO ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD. THE CLEARWATER PLANS FOR 
CUTTING PROVIDE FOR A TWELVE INCH DIAMETER LIMIT AND THE BURNING OF SLASH AS LOGGING PROGRESSES 
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ing of the slash as logging progresses and by residual 
trees in that by furnishing partial ground cover they will 
conserve the soil moisture and will help to retain the 
it to give 


fire retardent vegetation instead of allowing 
Too much 


not be laid on the importance of leaving the 


stress can 


way to fire feeding vegetation. 
ground at 
least partially shaded with green trees as a fire preven- 
tive measure. 

The leaving of residual stands gives almost certain 
assurance of adequate reproduction within a reasonable 
period after logging, and reproduction affords addi- 
tional fire protection by the ground cover it furnishes. 
Reproduction Idaho School of 


Forestry under residual stands of western white pine 


studies made by the 


on other holdings revealed an adequate restocking in all 


MOUNTAIN MEADOW 


We did not know a mountain’s face 
Concealed an interval of grace 

Such as this meadow where we stood 
Suddenly in blue Monkshood, — 

This heart-deep, sunlit pool of blocm 
Buried in the forest gloom, 

Cedargirt and canopied 

By the sky’s blue curving lid, 

Its surface ruffled by the thinned ‘ 
Snow-cooled, heady mountain wind, 
Where as we gazed, to our surprise, 
Spindrift of blue butterflies 

Arose in iridescent showers, 

Then settled back upon the flowers- = 
Blue wings—petals! We were given 
A momentary glimpse of heaven, 
And a bond across the years 
Of beauty shared, and tears 


— Ethel Romig Fuller 


and tears 
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cases atter 15 to 18 years from time of logging, and 
showed quite conclusively that reproduction had come 
from seed borne by the residual trees rather than from 
seed stored in the duff. 

Communities, both town and country, directly benefit- 
I] 


ing by this new developing lumber enterprise are a 


taking on renewed activity. There is no evidence of a 
boom, but rather the manifestation of a gradual, sub- 
and all are looking forward to a 
Incidentally it may be added that 


stantial growth, 


continuous industry. 
tributary to Lewiston is a permanent forest area aggre- 


more than 5,000,000 acres, said to carry 


gating 


35,000,000,000 board feet of merchantable timber. 


These vast timber resources will make this thriving city 
one of the great lumber centers of the entire West. 














By 


DESPITE THEIR WILDNESS, 


Laura Thornborough 


THE GREAT SMOKIES ARE THE FRIENDLIEST MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD 





With illustrations by the author* 


¢¢ FF hit’s mountains you want you've shore got ‘em 
here, just as many as your eye can look at.” 
My Smoky Mountains guide settled himself on 
a rock, took a chew of tobacco and gazed contentedly 
about him. 

It was my first trip to Siler’s Bald, one of the note- 
worthy peaks on the high central range of the Great 
Smokies, which for sixty miles marks the boundary be- 
tween Tennessee and North Carolina, and I was stand- 
ing practically in the center of the proposed Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park area. 

The guide was right. There were mountains all 
around us, more than the eye could see or the mind 
I was standing at the apex of a 
dome-shaped grassy meadow several acres in extent, 


could comprehend. 


fringed with a grove of beeches dwarfed by wind and 
weather. 

Looking out over an unending sea of mountains 
tumbled and massed confusingly, I suddenly realized 
that “Top of Smoky” as the main divide is affection- 
ately called by the mountain people, is literally the tops 
of many high ridges, which branch off into North 
Carolina and Tennessee and are connected by other 
mountains or narrow ridges. 

To reach Siler’s Bald we had motored fifty-two miles 
from Knoxville to Elkmont, through Sevierville, up the 


“Copyright, 1927, by Laura Thornborough. 


gorge of Little Pigeon to Gatlinburg and over Sugar- 
land Mountain, climbing from 900 feet at Knoxville to 
2,400 feet at Elkmont, where the real climb begins. 
We took the Dripping Rock Hill trail up Miry Ridge, 
then followed the top of the ridge to where it “heads 
up on Smoky.” 

Dwellers in the North or East who aspire to real 
mountain climbing need not travel to the Alps or Apen- 
nines, to the Rockies or Sierras, for Miry Ridge and 
Siler’s Bald and Mt. Le Conte are less than a thousand 
miles away, half that from the National Capital. 

Almost at the front door of two thirds of the popula- 
tion of the United States is a land of primeval forests, 
beetling cliffs, sheer precipices and high mountains, 
some of them still unnamed and unexplored. In the 
wildest sections of the Great Smokies impenetrable for- 
ests, jungles of laurel and rhododendron, unscalable 
cliffs, bar the way of the would be explorers. 

To reach Siler’s Bald I had climbed all of eight 
miles, part of it up what seemed like a deep well lined 
On top of the 
ridge I found a deep, rich loam into which I sank over 
my shoe-tops when I skated off the roots of rhododen- 


with wet, slippery, moss-covered rocks. 


dron which formed an arch over head. But those hours 
I spent on Siler’s Bald in silent contemplation of Na- 
ture’s masterpieces well repaid me for the climb. Here 
was unbelievable wildness and grandeur; here were a 
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hundred thousand acres of virgin forests, the largest 
hardwood forests left in eastern America. 
The Great Smokies are the friendliest mountains in 


the worid. 
and allures. They are high 
mountains as measured 
from their base level of 
fifteen hundred feet, as high 
above the surrounding coun- 
try as many of our western 
peaks, measured from a 
base level of from four to 
thousand feet. Yet 
Smokies, unlike 


nine 
the Great 
the other high mountains 
of the world, are timbered 
to the top. This is their 
great charm. 

For five days and four 
nights I camped on top of 
the Great Smoky Divide, 
walking from one high 
peak to another, camping 
when night overtook me un- 
der the lee of some high 
rock peak or in a park-like 
grove of beeches, carpeted 
with moss, ferns and myri- 
ads of wild flowers. My bed 
was the luxuriant grass of 
a “bald”, or fragrant balsam 
boughs. The sky was my 
Blankets and a camp 
feet were wel- 


roof. 
fire at my 
comed even in August on 
top of Smoky. This is not 
surprising when one remem- 
bers that for twenty-eight 
miles the central ridge 
rises a mile or more above 
sea level. 

This is the land destined 
to become our twenty-sec- 
ond National Park, our 
greatest National Park in 
the East both in extent and 
grandeur. Robert Sterling 
Yard 


tional Parks Bulletin says: 


writing in the Na- 


“Great Smoky’s  contribu- 
tion to the nation’s world- 


famous exhibit will be 


large. The fundamental 
purpose of the National 
Parks system is two-fold; 


it is at the same time our national museum system of 


American 


the untouched 
festations, and our national gallery of scenic master- 


Their wild and untamed beauty enchants 


“tae 


wilderness in all its 
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pieces. 


dor and perfection.” 
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THE HARDWOODS REACH THEIR GREATEST 


GROWTH AND LUXURIANCE ON THE WELL- 

WATERED SLOPES OF THE GREAT SMOKIES. 

THERE ARE YELLOW POPLARS GROWING, TALL 

AND STRAIGHT, EIGHTY FEET TO THE FIRST 

LIMB AND TWENTY-FIVE FEET IN CIRCUM- 
FERENCE 


mani- 


add importantly since it will represent 





To both functions the Great Smoky area will 


Appalachian 


land forms and primitive forests in their highest splen- 


There seems to be much misunder- 





standing in regard to the 
National Park situation. By 
an act of May, 1926, 704.- 
000 acres lying partly in 
Tennessee and partly in 
North Carolina were desig- 
nated as a suitable park 
site. This land is privately 
owned and must be private- 
ly purchased as the govern- 
men buys no land for Na- 
tional Park purposes. With 
funds raised in state cam- 
paigns the work of buying 


when and 


up this land 
where it could be obtained 
at a reasonable price has 
been going on. The Caro- 


lina and Tennessee legis- 


latures have passed bills 
appropriating two million 
dollars each for the pur- 
chase of park lands. 
When as much as 428,- 
000 acres 
quired and approved by the 
Park Commission and Na- 
tional Park Service and of- 
ficially accepted by the Sec- 
Interior a 
ark in the 


have been ac- 


retary of the 
great National 


East will be an accom- 
plished fact. 

Most of our National 
Parks have been created 


out of the public domain 
and are the nation’s gifts 
to the people. If the Great 
Smokies become our next 
National Park they will be 
the people’s gift to the na- 
tion, a wonderful gift that 
millions may enjoy, instead 
of the hundreds that have 
found this natural wonder- 


land. 
Scientists have proclaimed 
this a geologist’s labora- 


tory, a naturalist’s paradise. 
Here the student of geol- 


ogy can see evidences of 


erosion, change of land levels and faulting not found 
elsewhere, for no other region shows so many different 


phases of geological work and change. 








*—_————--- 
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The Great Smokies are among the 
oldest mountains on the continent if 
not in the world. Here the student of 
gveology can see where uplift has re- 
newed the streams. Little River with 
its forks and prongs, carving its way 
through the central ridge shows where 
it is older than the last uplift. Here 
are forests of amazing variety, reach- 
ing their greatest growth and luxuri- 


ance on fthe-well-watered slopes of the | 
Great Smokies. Here are murmuring il 
‘ 

« 


+ 


pines and hemlocks, of which the poet 






























sings; here, too, are numerous oaks, 
hickories, chestnuts, gums, ash, locust, 
walnut, butternut, hornbeam, linn, 
basswood, buckeye, redbud, dogwood, 
sycamore, hackberry, mulberry, thorn, 
willow, alder, holly, birch, beech, cu- 
cumber, peawood, wild cherry, sour- 
wood, the serviss tree, all growing in 
friendly companionship on a _ single 
mountain side. But the tulip tree or 
yellow poplar is king of the Smokies. 
I have found them 
growing tall and 
straight, eighty 

feet to the 
first limb, 
twenty- 

five 
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“THE CHIMNEYS” ARE A CHALLENGE TO THE 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBER, AND FEW HAVE STOOD 
ON THE TOPS OF THESE HIGH PEAKS 


IT HAS BEEN SAID THAT ON A _ FIVE-MILE 
WALK UP ROARING FORK ONE MAY FIND MORE 
FERNS, TREES AND WILD FLOWERS THAN ON 
ANY WALK OF THE SAME LENGTH IN THIS 
COUNTRY, IF NOT IN THE WORLD 


feet in circumference. I have also found hem- 
locks and chestnuts and wild cherry as great in 
girth, though not in height. It has been said that 
on a five-mile walk up Roaring Fork from Gatlin- 
burg, one may find more different varieties of trees, 
ferns, shrubs and wild flowers than on any walk of 
the same length in the United States, if not in the 
world. I listed fifty trees and shrubs and stopped. There 
were many I didn’t know. One of special interest pointed 
out by my guide was gopherwood. “Old-timers say that’s 
what Noah built the ark out of,” he explained, “and I can’t dispute 
it none.” He also told me that the mountain people call hemlock 
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THIS OLD LADY POSSESSES THE KEEN SENSE OF 
HUMOR TYPICAL OF THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE. HER 
DAUGHTER WAS BITTEN BY A RATTLER—“BUT WE 
MASTER, WHICH 


CURED IT WITH RATTLESNAKE’S 
SOME SAY IS A PIZEN WEED, BUT IT SHORE DID 
THE WORK!” : 


the black spruce “he-balsam,” the Fra- 


“spruce pine,” 
ser balsam “she-balsam,” the sumac “shumake,” the 


butternut “white walnut.” while cucumber is humor- 


ously called “coweumber.” 
woodbine, 


are Vetches, 


bamboo 


vines everywhere. 
trumpet 


There 


crossvine, vine, vine, virgin bower, 


bitter-sweet, wild grape and muscadine are a few I 
have seen up Roaring Fork. The lovely passion 


flower, state flower of Tennessee, grows everywhere. 


The wild flowers too numerous to chronicle. 
Galax leaves are found in profusion. More 


the fragrant heart leaf, the shortia, the umbrella leaf, 


are 
rare are 
Dutchman’s pipe, St. John’s wort, fringed orchids, both 
yellow and purple, and the closed gentian. Two of 
my favorite shrubs are the stuartia, whose large, white, 
waxy blossoms are found in the spring and the euony- 
mous or burning bush, member of the staff tree family, 
which delights me in the fall when whole hillsides 
flame forth with its orange-colored fruit. 


AMERICAN FOREST: 





There are 137 species of native trees and 174 species 
of shrubs in this region, according to Ashe and Ayres, 
in a United States survey report, and 


according to the last census of the state forester there 


Geoiogical 


are 152 varieties of trees found in Tennessee. 

The birds ot the Great Smokies offer another fasci- 
Bird lovers have listed 264 species, in- 
the 


nating study. 


cluding visitants. I have seen bluebirds, indigo 


bunting, wood thrush, cardinal, summer tanager or red- 
bird, numerous warblers, the Carolina wren, the yel- 


low-breasted chat, near my mountain cottage; and on 
top of Smoky, the Carolina chickadee, Carolina junco, 
ruby-crowned kinglet, not to mention wild turkey and 
ruffed grouse. 

Of the game of the Smokies, my guides have told 
me that the foxes, wildcats and catamounts have about 
made way with the smaller game, pheasants, squirrels 
and boomers—a small red squirrel. 

“There are a lot of foxes. both red and gray,” my 


guide continued. “Red's the one they chases, but it's 





ON TOP OF MT. LE CONTE, SECOND HIGHEST PEAK 

EAST OF THE ROCKIES, THERE IS A BALSAM CABIN 

WITH AN OUTDOOR KITCHEN AND MANY OTHER 
CAMP CONVENIENCES 


There's a lot of bear. Some 
of bear, brown and 


the black Hit 


512) 


agin the law to kill ‘em. 
folks think we've got two kinds 
black, but there’s only one kind, 


page 


bear. 


(Continued on 











The Increment Borer 


By DANA PARKINSON 


ORESTERS are now 


able 


to read the life story ing of other trees will also retard the growth of a tree. 


of a tree by a very simple device which draws out Growth is increased whenever a neighboring tree dies and 


] 


the record secretly hidden under the bark. This makes more light available or when a wet year occurs. 


device 1s 
known. as 
an increment 
borer, a_hol- 
low auger 
about three- 
eights of an 
inch in diam- 


eter. By in- 


; ; BORING FROM A CROWDED YELLOW PINE, EXTRACTED 
serting a thin BORER, 
dagger - like YEARS. 


rake into the 
borer, the cy- 


lindrical boring of wood is withdrawn from the tree intact. 


Most people know that trees add or grow a layer of 





ik 13 YEARS 


NEIGHBORING TREE CUT 


INCHES IN DIAMETER IN TEN YEARS 


the life 


WITH THE INCREMENT 
INDICATES THAT THE TREE GREW ONLY ONE INCH IN DIAMETER IN TEN 


WHEN THE NEIGHBORING TREES WERE REMOVED 


The tree thus 
records its 
own experi- 
ences, writes 
its own biog- 
4 raphy. 

The incre- 
ment borer is 
in general use 
among for- 


THE PINE GREW FOUR esters. It re- 


veals many 
secrets about 


f a tree or even a whole forest. By selecting 
average or sample trees, a forester is able to ascertain 


wood on the outside of the old stem or trunk each year. the age of the stand, the years of good seed germination, 


The bark, of course, is 
pushed out to make room 
for this new layer. These 
annual layers form an- 
nual rings. A ten-vear- 
old trunk of a tree would 
resemble ten nested 
stovepipes or ten hollow 
cylinders. 

The borings are made 
horizontally and toward 
the heart of the tree, that 
is, toward the center of 
the cylinders. When this 
cylindrical bore of wood 
is removed, the line 
where growth ceased for 
each year is indicated by 
denser wood. Distance 
between lines of dense 
wood indicate rate of 
growth. The history of 
the tree is thus recorded. 
Narrow ridges mean _ re- 
tarded growth. Wide an- 
nual rings indicate that 
the tree is producing wood 
rapidly. Growth is re- 
tarded whenever a wind 
storm breaks off a branch 
or when fire has damaged 
the base of the tree. A 
dry season or the crowd- 


Pad 





REVEALING THE LIFE STORY OF A TREE. THE IN- 
CREMENT BORER HAS MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR FOR- 
ESTERS TO LEARN MANY SECRETS ABOUT THE 
GROWTH OF A TREE OR EVEN A WHOLE FOREST 
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the year of high wind and 
the year old trees died 
and let the surrounding 
trees have more sun to 
stimulate growth. 

On all National For- 
ests, every tree to be cut 
is marked. The ranger 
who does this work must 
study each tree to learn 
whether it is too old to 
last until another cutting; 
whether it is crowding 
other trees; whether it has 
defects that will bring 
about decay; whether it 
can be spared without in- 
jury to recreational 
values. Trees to be left 
are also studied as they 
are expected to reproduce 
as well as increase their 
own rate of growth after 
removal of the surround- 
ing trees. The increment 
borer is invaluable in 
these studies. 

Possibly the principal 
purpose of the study of 
tree growth is to ascertain 
the rapidity of wood pro- 
duction under various 
spacings of trees. 
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“For Three Days The Unmatched Pair Closely Kept Their Unusual Companionship” 
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The Eagle and the Raven 


A Wierd Incident of the Wilderness --- What 


Inspired this Strange Companionship? 


By WiLiiAmM N. CRAIGIE 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


TRANGE how some incidents, not particularly 

striking or dramatic, linger in a man’s memory. 

There is that of the eagle and the raven, for 
instance. 

Two summers ago I was traversing the territory of 
the boundary line of Alaska and Canada, somewhere 
near the sources of the Porcupine and Peel Rivers. I 
was in search of that old will-o’-th’-wisp of the prospec- 
tor—a lost mine of fabled richness. Needless to say 
my quest was fruitless. However: 

I was “flying light.” I had been in that part of the 
country before and knew it would be no great hardship 
to live off my gun while there. All I had was rifle, 
ax, shells, and small pack, in all forty pounds, per- 
haps; enough for the average man to pack around over 
a region as rough and hilly as the one I traveled. 

The sun still held high though I had been trudging 
I was 





for twelve weary hours that scorching day. 
ravenous—game had been extremely shy—and utterly 


fagged, but kept on for I was cheered by the sight of 
jagged outlines of hoary, dead mountain-spruce at the 
head of a gulch about a mile beyond and beneath me, 
and, glory be! the blessed flashing of water. Yet I 
nursed a grouch. An eagle, a genuine old baldheaded 
eagle, had rendered slim my chance of having fat mut- 
ton chops for supper that night. Just as I had a bead 
on a fine ram standing guard on a pinnacle, the royal 
bird swooped on a little lamb beside its mother, scatter- 
ing the flock before I could pull trigger. I was almost 
famished, with only tea in my pack to assuage my crav- 
ing. That which might be my next meal still roamed the 
peaks, so I was hardly to be blamed for being in a 
savage mood toward eagles. It can readily be seen that 
though it was evening it was not nearing the end of a 
perfect day for me. 

As I approached the nearest tree that had given up 
its struggle for life, its twisted, gnarled, whitened skeleton 
proving the valiant fight it had made against tempestuous 
buffetings, I saw an eagle perched on one of the upper 
branches. In answer to my grouch, thinking it the one 
that had balked me in my “kill,” I shot at him but ap- 
parently missed; he flew on down the valley out of 
sight. Many will take exception to my act, but when 
a man’s belt is buckled in the last hole there’s not much 
room in him for patriotic sentiment. 


Reaching the water, I drank, made tea, then went 
on a hunt for supper. Luck was with me this time; I 
ate mutton chops, though considerably later than I 
should have done had I not been foiled by the eagle. 

As the ram I got was particularly fine, and as I did 
not wish to be hampered by the extra weight of green 
meat on my journey, I decided to stay where I was 
and partly dry it. Cutting it in flakes I hung it on a 
rack above my fire and then lay down for a few hours’ 
sleep. 

Awaking | looked around and saw an eagle on one of 
the trees about two hundred yards off. I also saw a 
smaller bird peacefully sitting quite close to it. 

Wondering, though not particularly interested, at 
seeing his imperial majesty quietly perched by the side 
of a bird of other than regal strain—usually that status 
calls for at least armed neutrality—I looked through my 
glasses and saw the other bird was a raven. Then I 
observed something else; I saw one of the legs of the 
eagle hanging down as if partly severed, so concluded 
it was the one I had shot at. 

Not wishing to have the thing suffer I picked up my 
gun to put it out of its misery; trying to get close to 
insure a dead shot (shells were precious then), but be- 
fore I had gone a dozen steps, the raven loudly croaked 
and flew off, the eagle clumsily following until they 
reached another tree about half a mile away, where, 
again, they took position near each other, the raven 
alighting first. I made no further effort in my merciful 
intention. 

For the three days I was there the unmatched pair 
closely kept their unusual companionship. Once I saw 
them on the ground, side by side. Often they came to 
the tree where Baldy had been shot. It struck me that 
he had his aerie somewhere near and that his queen 
was sitting, but though I looked I could see none. 

What was the reason for the strange, apparent friend- 
ship? I can only conjecture. Was the raven’s motive 
altruistic? Did he take pity on the crippled monarch 
and was he helping him to obtain food? I did not see 
them eat, though they may have eaten the offal of the 
ram [| killed. Or was the evil bird of somber hue 
ominously waiting for death that he might dine on 
royal flesh? Frequently I have seen ravens hovering 
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over caribou, injured during migration. I also recall 
a hard experience I had some years ago on the Arctic 
slope. I was lost; starving, with nothing to eat and no 
means of getting anything to keep life in me, yet the 
thing that haunted me most was the incessant swishing 
of the wings of three black ghouls directly above my 
Even 


head as I staggered along, not knowing where. 


though my brain was dulled, ever the thought was in 


State Forests vs. 


AMERICAL FORESTS 








me that they were waiting for me to die. But accident 
cheated the trio of sinister purpose; I stumbled onto an 
Eskimo village after jabbering to myself for about a 
week. 

Still I can not help thinking that corvus was there as 
friend to aguila; they sat together so friendlily, with 
“Nevermore” seemingly showing an air of solicitude that 


fitted well his sable coat. 


ational Forests 


Maryland’s Answer 


By F. W. Bestey, State Forester 


Hit leading editorial in the July number of 


AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LiFe, under the 


caption of, “Maryland’s Strange Reasoning,” 
cails upon the State to defend the position taken by the 
last Maryland Legislature in repealing the Enabling Act 
permitting the Federal Government to acquire National 
Forest lands in Maryland. 

The Enabling Act was passed in 1908, less than two 
years after a state forestry department had been or- 
ganized and before an established policy had been 
developed. At that time there seemed little possibility 
of securing money for the purchase of State Forests, 
and therefore a State Forest program was not contem- 
The situation has changed greatly in 


plated. very 


twenty years. The State has been gradually building 
up a strong forest policy which is now established and 
complete. It believes that the acquisition of all forest 
lands which economically demand public ownership 
should be assumed by the State and their management 
activities for the 
The State, itself, 


should be coordinated with other 
benefit of the people of Maryland. 
is fully able to assume that responsibility. 

State Forests furnish the background to support and 
correlate the other forest activities. They give stability 
to a forestry department. There is pride of possession 
on the part of her citizens. Their interest in forestry 
is stimulated because their state owns forest lands. 

As long as the Federal Government had the right to 
establish National Forests in Maryland, even though it 
did not exercise the right, there existed in the public 
mind a feeling of divided responsibility and the obliga- 
tion of the State could not be definitely fixed. 

Maryland has come to realize that the act of 1908 
permitting the Federal Government to take over exclusive 
control of even a part of its lands, depriving its citizens, 
for all time to come, of the right to tax and regulate, 
was a matter of serious concern. She wanted to avoid 


from the Federal Govern- 


this possible interference 


ment. The area of forest land requiring public owner- 
ship is not large. Should the Federal Government, at 
some time, in its policy of acquiring National Forests in 
as many of the states as possible, in strengthening the 
national program, seek to secure lands in Maryland the 
State and the Federal Government would, in a limited 
area, be competing for the same lands and a conflict of 
interest would inevitably result. The State’s program of 
extending the State Forests would be severely hampered 
if not entirely defeated. There would be divided responsi- 
bility in forest protection and other forms of state-wide 
activity. A dual sovereignty would be set up which is 
absolutely contrary to Maryland’s stand on State’s rights. 

The State, under the able and progressive leadership 


of Governor Ritchie, is to an ever increasing extent 


realizing its obligations and serving the needs of her 
people. He has taken a strong stand against federal 
interference with the internal affairs of the State, and 
the fact that he has been reelected for a third term—the 
only man who has served more than one term as gover- 
nor in the history of Maryland—shows that the people 
of the State are fully in accord with his policy. 

The stand taken by Maryland places her in the same 
position as many other eastern states which do not 
want National Notable 


among these are Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 


Forests within their borders. 
New Jersey, and until recent years, Pennsylvania— 
the very states that are leaders in the forestry move- 
ment today. Pennsylvania, which stands out pre- 
eminently in the acquisition of State Forests and forest 
achievements, gave its consent reluctantly and with an 
understanding as to the location and extent of National 
Forest purchases. It is significatit that since the Federal 
Government has the purchase in 
Pennsylvania the additions to her State Forests have 


This is the apparent result in 


acquired right to 
been almost negligible. 
other states where National Forests are purchased. 
Maryland is not unmindful of the signs of the times. 
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The Story of a Red-Blooded Boy Who Got His Chance: 


By ERLE KAUFFMAN 


Illustrated by Eugene Cassad 






GA)NDY Was resting easily upon a flat eternally springing up back in the wilderness regions. 
¢# rock, viewing with satisfaction the When he was of age. Andy intended to be a ranger; 


ae string of fish dangling heavily from vowed to wrap himself in the cause of the big forests. 


the line in his hand when the ranger His father and the ranger were talking in low voices, 
rode up. He was too busy and it struck Andy that the ranger’s man- 
dipping the fish into the ner was singularly severe. He did not 
creek, just to watch their — sleek. understand the meaning of this, but 
steel-colored bodies glitter up at \ sensed that something out of the 
him through the blue water to seh ordinary was about to happen. 
note the serious features and " He hovered close by, listen- 


determined bearing of the ing for a word that would 


ranger. His mind _ was help him understand. Fi- 
retracing the steps he nally it came, and it left 
had taken that day; him trembling with ex- 
reviewing the excit- citement. There was a 

big forest fire some- 


where, and he knew 


ing battles some of 
the larger trout had 
given him. It had that already the 
been real sport; trails were crowded 
never again would with sweating, de- 


he be content to termined men _ he 





fish the tame waters had often watched 


of Happy Creek go into the moun- 
down in the valley tains on such occa- 
where round-bellied sions. His lithe, 
little perch gasped young muscles were 
taut as he watched 


his father for an 


and surrendered 
without a struggle. 
He looked up in indication of what 
time to see the he was to do. 
ranger dismount In a moment the 
and amble over to i ranger looked at 
where his father was him through sober 
eyes. 

“What about the 


boy, Sam?” he asked 


preparing supper. He 
liked the ranger, admired 
his easy manner and broad 


shoulders; liked to hear him his father. 





tell of policing the forests, of His father gave him a 
his encounters with bear and single glance before reply- 
area ae ; ANDY FOUGHT FURIOUSLY THROUGH THE DENSE Ring eee ; : 
cougar; liked him because his  smMoKE, WHILE THE HEAT LASHED AT HIS FACE, ing, “We'll take him along; 
father and all the other men STRUGGLING WITH THE TWO FULL WATER-BAGS = he’s quite a lad now.” 

liked him. He thrilled at the Andy’s heart beat furi- 


mystery that seemed to veil the activities of the ranger. ously. He moved quickly to his father’s side and 
Here today, tomorrow he was riding the distant ranges, faced the ranger. “Sure thing, boss,” he said, un- 
poking into untrodden nooks, fighting fires that seemed  hesitatingly. “I can do a man’s work.” 
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Andy was tired when they reached the fire camp. 
Already the smoke was thick and choking. Every 
now and then he imagined that he could hear the 
crackling of great pine boughs. He even imagined 
that he could see the great red flames shooting skyward. 

It was quite late and dark by now, but the men, 
some of them looking soberly at Andy, were called 
together by the ranger and given instructions. Quickly 
they equipped themselves with axes and shovels and 
disappeared into the smoke-filled woods in small groups, 
until only Andy, his father, the boss and the camp 
crew were left. Andy kept very close to his father, 
determined that he should not be forgotten when the 
call came. They were standing silently by the kitchen 
tent when the ranger came up. 

“T hate to do it, Sam,” he said, “but the wind is 
rising and sparks are flying everywhere, so I expect 
you will have to hit off across the river and watch 
out for small fires. Mighty dry over there.” 

“You bet, Bill,’ his father replied, promptly, “it 
looks bad.” 

When the ranger disappeared in the darkness, Andy 
looked anxiously at his father. 

“Well, Pop, when do we start?” 

His father was watching the timbered wall of the 
canyon across the river. “Reckon you better not to- 
night, son,” he said finally; “you’re too tired. Either 
the boss or I will come back for you tomorrow. You 
better bunk with the men here tonight.” 

Andy’s face dropped as he fell back a pace. Was 
his father forgetting his promise? Suddenly he re- 
membered that if he was to be a fire-fighter he must 
take orders without complaining. Besides, he was tired. 

“All right, Pop,” he said, cheerfully enough. 

He turned to leave, but stopped at a few paces. 
“Say, Pop, I left my string of fish back at camp. Do 
you reckon they'll be all right?” 

His father smiled through the darkness.“ “I reckon, 
son. Good-night.” 

But he did not see his father the following morning. 
Instead, he was confronted by the smoke-stained face 
of the ranger. 

“Where’s pop?” Andy wanted to know. 

The ranger did not look at him. “Across the river, 
lad, scouting small fires. Want something?” 

“Pop was coming back for me this morning,” Andy 
asserted. “Do you reckon he will?” 

The ranger shook his head. “Sorry, lad, but you 
better stay around camp and help Jake in the kitchen. 
It’s one bad fire out there.” 

Andy looked at him wonderingly. 

“But pop said that either you or him would come 
for me this morning,” he insisted. “Gosh, boss, 
you'd think I was a kid instead of a fire-fighter. Be- 
sides, I got ie 





“Run along, son,” the ranger interrupted, and turned 
away, leaving Andy shaken with disappointment. After 
a few steps the ranger turned. “I’m giving you orders 


now, son, and I want you to follow them. If you're 
bound to be a fire-fighter you must take orders the 
same as the other men, see.” 

The boy’s face suddenly became alive with excite- 
ment, and the ranger continued: “What I say goes 
around here. Now get that black mule in the corral 
and haul water for Jake. Get the bags at the kitchen 
tent. Hop, son.” 

Although disappointed, Andy was spurred to action 
by the firm command. He was pleased to be classed 
as one of the men and for the moment forgot the fact 
that he was to carry water. It made little difference 
to him at the time. 

It was late in the afternoon before it dawned upon 
him that perhaps the ranger had given him orders 
and treated him as one of the men just to make him 
remain in camp. Immediately the task of carrying 
water became heavy and he went about it unwillingly. 
As the small mule lazily made its way up the steep 
trail leading out of the river bed, Andy turned sharply 
and contemplated his outfit. 

“You're a runt,” he flung at the mule; “you ain't 
man-size or else you would be doing something more 
than carrying water.” 

He sat down suddenly and dug his heel in the trail, 
surveying the steep ascent from the river. He men- 
tally calculated the number of trips he had made since 
early morning, wondering idly if Jake needed all this 
water. 

“You know, runt mule,” he said, almost wistfully, 
“you know what I wish? I wish that I had a chance 
to show the boss that I can fight fires the same as pop 
and the other men. I’m darn near a man now and 
about the best Boy Scout in the country. I know 
how to fight fires and I got muscle to do it with. I’m 
not a runt like you, mule.” 

He dug some dirt from the trail with his toe and 
started a rock down the hill, watching it in silence 
until it disappeared in the swift water below. 

“Another thing,” he told the mule, “they been telling 
me all about fire-fighting and what to do in case of 
fire, and all that, but when I have a chance to do some- 
thing they make me carry water. I’m not exactly com- 
plaining, mule, but what’s the use of telling me all this 
if I can’t fight fire when I get a chance?” 

He got to his feet with difficulty. His legs and 
back ached with the task of filling the water bags and 
leading the mule back to the camp. As he stood regard- 
ing the river below, his mind went back to his string 
of fish, and thence to his father, who he knew was 
somewhere across the river scouting small fires. Why 
couldn’t he scout small fires? Certainly he could fight 
a small fire. 

His meditations were interrupted by a giant spark 
that suddenly dropped out of the sky and settled in 
the dry pine needles besides the trail. He watched it 
with deadly fascination; watched and hoped as it 
quickly blazed up; a tiny blaze to begin with, but 
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spreading when encouraged by a stiff breeze. He raised 
his eyes to the sky and watched. Over his head many 
such sparks were soaring, driven in the face of a 
strong wind that came up with the dying day. 

His heart began to beat furiously. This was a fire— 
a forest fire—and there was no one about to fight it 
but himself. His excitement grew and his face flushed. 
Here was his chance to show the boss that he was no 
little runt and that he could fight fire the same as other 
men. He turned to the mule. 

“Reckon we got a big job ahead of us, runt mule.” 
Then assuming the dictatorial tone of the ranger, he 
ordered the mule into action. “What I says goes around 
here. Bring them water bags up here, and hurry.” 

His physical fatigue faded before the new excite- 
ment. With much deliberation he sprinkled the blaze 
with water from one of the bags. He surveyed the 
finished job with satisfaction and turned to contem- 
plate other conquests. His gaze met with a flame of 
fair dimensions immediately across the river. Further 
observation revealed a number of small fires, which 
threatened to unite into a large blaze before many 
minutes. 

Andy did not hesitate. He turned the runt mule 
around and began the steep descent to the river. He 
plunged into the swift water without faltering, keeping 
an appraising eye on the fire. At mid-stream the mule 
became disorderly and threatened to break away, revolt- 
ing at the uncertain footing, but finally responded to 
Andy’s severe treatment and scrambled to the opposite 
side of the river. 

Safely across, Andy contemplated his job, playing 
with the idea that in the face of the strong wind the 
fire would mount the crest of the canyon, where, if 
unchecked, it would sweep over the short plateau and 
on beyond the point where the skyline faded. To his 
right the flames were gaining momentum in their race 
up the canyon wall; to his left the blaze was strug- 
gling to survive a short stretch of rock and scant 
forage. His one hope was straight ahead, where a 
small ravine had so far prevented the fires from join- 
ing. He realized that he must get in the path of the 
fire to do good work, as the river would check it from 
this side. Then, too, he knew his father was out 
there somewhere in the path of the fire and that he 
would need Andy’s help. 

Leaving the perturbed mule tied to a tree near the 
river, Andy approached the fire in a business-like man- 
ner, struggling with two full water bags. He fought 
furiously through the dense smoke, while the heat 
lashed at his face. With an effort that tore at his tired 
body, he pulled himself onward until the snap of the 
flames became fainter, and he knew that he was beyond 
the fire line. He paused and looked around him, won- 


dering what he must do. Ahead in the path of the 
flames, his eyes rested on a stretch that was scantily 
covered with forage. It gave him an idea, with which 
he played for a moment. He decided to take a chance 
and backfire in this stretch. 

As fast as his tired legs could carry him he set 
about his work, wondering, in the meantime, about his 
father. He could not suppress a terrifying thought that 
his father was in danger. With an effort that taxed 
his courage, Andy fashioned a torch from an old 
windfall and began to light his fires. Then began the 
endless task of beating the unruly flames into submis- 
sion with one of his water bags. In a short time a 
path ten feet wide had been cleared of everything that 
would burn. Behind his backfire, leaping with alarm- 
ing strides, the main fire approached menacingly; but 
still Andy worked on, his hands and face blistered and 
his lungs calling frantically for fresh air. Once he 
contemplated returning to the river and resting, but 
the flames had joined and closed in about him. There 
was no escape; his only hope was in checking the fire, 
which now licked at the edge of the space he had 
cleared with his backfire. 

A big lump swelled in Andy’s throat as a giant 
flame shot through the air above him, jumping the 
expanse he had so laboriously cleared. It seemed to 
remain suspended in midair for a moment and then 
fall back to the opposite side of the backfire. Another 
flame came shrieking through the treetops above him, 
until the whole world about him 


and still another, 


. seemed scorched and blistered by the intense heat. He 


turned to flee, but found he did not have strength 
enough left to move his legs. He felt himself falling, 
stumbling toward the furnace blast of the fire, when 
a strong arm encircled his weary shoulders and lifted 
him bodily from the ground. He turned his head in 
wonderment and looked up into the anxious eyes of 
his father. 

“Gee, Pop,” he said, through parched lips, “ain’t it 
hot ?” 

An hour later Andy and his father rested on the 
edge of a jagged rock near the rim of the plateau. 
Below them, less than a hundred yards, the once raging 
flames were burning themselves out, after a vain at- 
tempt to conquer the fifteen-foot stretch that Andy had 
backfired. Sparks no longer soared above them, and 
Andy’s father explained that it was because the ranger 
and his crew had the great fire back beyond the camp 
under control. 

“Now we can go back and get my fish,’ Andy told 
his father. 

His father looked down at him fondly. “Never mind 
those little fellows, son,’ he replied, “I know where 
there are big fish for real men.” 
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orrent and Erosion Control in Japan 


“To rule the river is to rule the mountain.” 


(Ancient Japanese proverb) 


By W. C. LowbERMILK 
Department of Forestry of the University of Nanking 


r the 


APAN proper would be washed into the sea, « 

process of erosion would be so far advanced that 

agriculture could scarcely be followed, were it not 
for the rich cover of vegetation which mantles the 
mountains and slopes. The rock structure of the main- 
land and islands favors rapid degradation; it comprises 
chiefly coarse grained granites which readily weather 
and crumble, and lavas and volcanic ash which are 
subject to rapid erosion. The land is strikingly moun- 
tainous and picturesque with steep slopes and narrow 
valleys. The declivity of the short rivers produces 
rapid velocities in the waters, which rush back to the 
sea. Rainfall is heavy and occurs in terrific downpours, 
equalling as much as 300 mm in twelve hours. The man- 
tle of vegetation, dense and rich in variety of both shrub 
and tree, restrains the impetuous waters and robs them 
of much of their prey of silt, sand, and_ boulders. 





Man has here and there in Japan destroyed the cover 
of vegetation on the sloping lands, and has thus un- 
leashed forces of erosion. Serious examples have de- 
monstrated to the Japanese the dangers of denuded 
slopes. Previous to 1911, the headwaters of Nirizumi 
river, which lands are in private ownership, were sub- 
ject to unregulated cutting of a forest cover of decidu- 
ous hardwoods to supply a thriving charcoal industry. 
Cutting became general, and utilization close, until 1911 
when an unusually heavy typhoon occurred. Rain fell 
in great downpours. The mantle of vegetation was 
ruptured ; the run-off waters filed their way into the un- 
derlying loose volcanic ash. The widening of the cuts 
and gullies increased the accumulation of run-off waters, 
and produced acceleration of transporting power. Mud 
flows of the volcanic ash formed and flowed down the 


valley on to the plain and began to cover the fertile 





FLOOD AND SERIOUS EROSION FOLLOWED EXCESSIVE CUTTING HERE AT THE HEADWATERS OF KIRIZUMI 


RIVER, AT HONSHU, JAPAN. BY ENGINEERING WORKS AND THE RESTORATION OF THE FOREST COVER, THE 


JAPANESE HAVE SUCCEEDED IN ARRESTING THE TORRENTIAL WATERS AND CHECKING EROSION 


HERE, WITH THE 


EXCEPTION OF THE TWO HEAD VALLEYS SEEN IN THE PICTURE 
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terraced and productive rice fields. Floods caused dam- 
ages in the valley to dwellings and houses of the vil- 
la 


up and made of no use valuable rice fields. The loss 


res, to roads and to bridges. The mud flows covered 


was a serious one. 


Each succeeding year the mud flows continued and 
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prostrate alder and grass were called into assistance 
they had reclothed eroding slopes with a preliminary 
vegetation. They had, in short, gradually diminished 
the progress of erosion and had replaced it with the 
processes of plant growth which was healing the gap- 


ing wounds in the landscape. 





WHERE THE CHESS GAME OF EROSION CONTROL IN JAPAN HAS REACHED INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS. A 


CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE TWO HEAD VALLEYS, SHOWING DETAILS OF THE SYSTEM OF CHECK DAMS WHICH 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A BASE LEVEL OF EROSION 


increased in volume. After five years it became im- 
perative to do something to check this growing and 
dangerous menace. The forest act of 1897 was put 
into effect, whereby the condition of the forest land was 
declared dangerous; the area was accordingly declared 
a protection forest. Cutting was stopped and made 
subject to the approval of the Forestry Department. 
The forest engineers were directed to check and con- 
trol the erosion which had already gained much head- 
way. In 1926, after 10 years of work, the headwaters 
of Kirizumi river had been reclothed with the exception 
of two upper valleys. 

To look upon an achievement of this sort, where a 
decade ago great surfaces of loose soil were actively 
eroding, and eating backward up the high slopes, and 
where the rage of wild waters knew no bounds, filled 
me with admiration for the faith, skill, technique and 
strategy of the forest engineers. With a dam here and 
a dam there, they had step by step robbed the torren- 
tial water of its transporting force; with buttress walls 
Strategically placed they had prevented undercutting of 
slopes; with works of soil fixation on slopes where 


It was a costly struggle, requiring over 120,000 Yen 
—an expense well justified because it was a case of 
saving the vanishing rice fields from the blight of 
mud flows. 

A second example lies within Shiga prefecture at the 
south end of lake Biwar, near Kyoto. About 400 years 
ago the great accumulation of Buddhist temples of Mt. 
Hiari were burned by a Shogun who was unfriendly to 
Buddhism. On the accession of another Shogun all the 
temples were completely rebuilt. The timber was cut 
from the pine forests on the slopes of Shiga prefecture. 
Wars followed which permitted fires to burn un- 
restricted over the granite hills. From three hundred 
and forty to fifty years ago the region was practically 
barren of forests; so much so that the villagers were 
scarcely able to secure their needed supplies of fuel. 

In the 16th year of the restored Meiji, 1871, works of 
torrent correction were begun in this region under the 
direction of a Dutch Engineer, Johann Dorehk. First 
of all, check dams were located strategically in the tor- 
rential valleys to rob the impetuous waters of their 
powers of transportation. Then followed works of fix- 
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THIS CHECK DAM WAS INCREASED IN HEIGHT TWICE 


—THE FIRST DAM BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 1918 
THE SECOND AND THIRD IN 1923 AND 1926. 


GRADE OF THE TORRENT IS REDUCED ALMOST 
LEVEL AND THIS LESSENS GREATLY THE CARRYING 


POWERS OF THE WATER 


ing the soil on the slopes. The 
experimentation in the use of 
various devices and plants was 
done by the Japanese forest- 
ers. Methods were developed 
which became successful un- 
der the skilled application and 
adaptation of experts. And 
now one may walk up valleys, 
past check dams overgrown 
with vines and bracken over 
which torrential waters no 
longer charge, then into the 
carpet of a thick and absorb- 
ent layer of forest litter, 
through an undergrowth of 
bracken and moisture and 
shade loving shrubs, under 
the full canopy of a pine for- 
est. Now Chamaecyparis, a 
shade demanding species, is 
being planted under the pine 








HERE ARE SHOWN SOIL FIXATION METHODS IN ONE OF THE HEAD VALLEYS 
OF THE KIRIZUMI WHERE BREAKS OCCUR IN COVER VEGETATION ON SLOPES. 
NOTE THAT A PLANTATION OF CONIFERS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED IN A 
NATURAL HARDWOOD COVER ABOVE THE EROSION CONTROL WORKS 


forest to complete a forest cover. 

The policy of erosion control in Japan is based large- 
ly upon saving valuable food producing lands from 
destruction, rather than upon profit from restored lands. 
During the year 1925 the Tokyo Forestry Board spent 
170,000 Yen on an area of 150 hectares or 375 acres 
for erosion control. The average cost, including the 
construction of check dams, was 453 Yen ($225 Gold) 
an acre. The value of forest land averages about forty 
Yen. More than ten times the marketable value of the 
land was spent per unit area for the purpose of erosion 
control, but the rice lands protected are valued at from 
240 to 300 Yen per acre. The preservation of food 
producing lands in Japan is sufficient reason for heavy 
expenditures in restoring a mantle of vegetation on 
eroding lands. 

This is not the sole benefit from works of torrent 
correction and erosion control. The experience of 
Japan is, that a barren or eroding catchment basin of 
the short rivers yields more sudden and disastrous 
stages of high water than similar watersheds covered 
with forest vegetation. The comparative influence of a 
forested and excessively eroding watershed is not a 
debatable question in Japan. The Japanese engineers 
and foresters, unlike those of some western countries, 
are in agreement on this point. It is not a question of 
the influence of forests on stream flow; it is rather how 
shall barren and eroding lands be restored to a cover 
of forest vegetation. The disastrous experiences in the 
narrow valleys from angry flood waters issuing from 
eroding catchment areas have been costly instructors. 
The maintenance of watersheds in a cover of forest 


vegetation has proved to be the most economical policy 
in the control of flood waters, and necessary to per- 
manency of food production in the valleys. 

Dikes are built in the alluvial plains to protect ad- 
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joining fields from inundation and submergence with 
sands. They are considered essential, even as the 
mantle of vegetation is considered necessary. These fee. M y ik 
are supplementary measures ; nor will one measure alone ‘ : 
suffice. Japanese engineers and foresters have pro- 
gressed beyond a controversial stage to one of coopera- 
tion in the control of the natural resources of vegeta- 
tion, soil and water. Japan furnishes a preeminent exam- 
ple worthy of emulation by western nations in this respect. 

The tempering of the destructiveness of flood waters 
has its counterpart in the regulation of flow for hy- 
draulic power. The rapid gradient of the numerous 
rivers issuing from mountains richly supplied with rain 
assures great potential hydraulic power. This is a very 
important source of electrical power, which has been 
used for lighting more widely over Japan than in other 
countries. Every village and hamlet and most of the 
farmers’ houses are lighted with electricity. Industrial 
uses of electric power are growing. More than one 
third of the possible 8,000,000 hydraulic horsepower 
power is now in use; the development of water power is 
growing. The permanency and full utility of the re- 
sources of hydraulic power is dependent upon a close 
mantle of vegetation on the sloping lands. 

These and other objects were the basis of Article 
14 of the Forestry Act of Japan (1897), which pro- 
vides for the setting aside of protection forests where 
these objectives may be in danger. The purpose is 
singly or inclusively as follows: 

(1) To prevent the denudation of soil. 
(2) To prevent sand shifting. 


(3) To provide for protection against the devastation of floods, : ‘ is 
wind and tide. NOW IT IS NATURE’S MOVE IN THE GREAT CHESS 








(4) To prevent avalanches and rolling stones. GAME OF EROSION CONTROL. HERE, IN THE SECOND 
(3) to imsure a constant source of water supply. ERODING HEAD VALLEY THE SLOPES ARE TOO 
(6) To afford shelters for fish STEEP TO FIX, AND SO THEY MUST GRADE DOWN TO 
(7) To afford landmarks for navigation. ESTABLISH A BASE LEVEL, WHICH MAY TAKE YEARS 


(8) To improve public health and _ sanitation. 
(9) To maintain the scenic beauty of temples, shrines, noted 


places and historic sites. Objects numbered (1) and 
(5), which have to do with 
erosion control and regulation 
of water suppiy, assume the 
first importance in the area 
devoted to them. The number 
and areas of the existing pro- 
tection forests in Japan follow: 








Kind of Protection Forest Area in 
Forests for Number Acres 

1 Protection against soil 
denudation _......... See AS 190,840 2,010,857 

2 Protection against sand 
NG cesvactapnahcoitinstassotened 10,426 27,465 
3 Protection against flood 15,624 6,887 
4 Protection against wind 13,650 76,087 
5 Protection against tides 12,093 20,890 

6 Protection against av- 
GEMINI «vices 4,293 16,850 

7 Protection against rol- 
Te GN 418 1,245 

& Conservation of water 
supply _......... ses 73,628 2,187,775 
9 Fishery 23,368 103,097 
10 Guiding of navigators.... 248 5,475 

“ 11 Improving the_ public 

q ~ a= ; =9 

2 ova Vids im. - © eta US : . health 153 22 
12 Scenery 8,808 77,48 
THIS SHOWS DETAIL OF CONSTRUCTION OF EROSION WORKS IN STOPPING THE Seat ee 
DOWNWARD CUTTING OF TORRENTIAL CURRENTS. BOTH SIDE WALLS AND 353,549 4,534,335 
1,813,734 


CHECK DAMS ARE USED TO HELP ESTABLISH A BASE LEVEL Total Hectares... 
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Of the total area in forests of Japan proper, namely 
21,408,965 
1,813,734 or approximately 8.5 per cent. 
per cent of the protection forest areas are devoted to 


forests comprise 


Of these, 92.7 


hectares, the protection 


the mutually interacting objects of erosion and water 
control. For torrential run-off involves the two, water 
and erosion. 

Thus the regulation of torrents or the restoration of 
denuding or eroding land has become an important part 
of the work of the forestry department. Protection 
forests if intact require only careful management to 


achieve the object of their establishment. But when the 
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summed up the policy of that period. Little attention, 
apparently, was paid to the construction of check dams 
in the channels of torrents. Following the restoration 
of the Meiji, about 60 years ago. active and careless 
cutting took place and produced serious conditions of 
erosion and torrential development in several areas. 
The regions of granitic structure suffered most heavily, 
due to the coarse and easily erodable nature of the 
rock. 
tematic works of torrent regulation were begun about 


Floods became increasingly more disastrous. Sys- 


50 years ago. 
This time, torrent regulation combined both the meth- 


EROSION CONTROL IN THE SHIGA PREFECTURE NEAR KYOTO, JAPAN, WAS BEGUN 35 YEARS AGO AND THIS IS ONE 

OF THE DAMS BUILT AT THAT TIME. SUCH CONSTRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH SOIL FIXATION AND FORESTATION 

OF SLOPES, HAS CONVERTED HOT, BARREN ERODING AREAS INTO MOIST, COOL, FOREST-CLAD VALLEYS AND 
STOPPED THE DEVASTATING PROGRESS OF EROSION 


forest mantle is broken in steep topography and pro- 
cesses of erosion become active, definite works of ero- 
sion control are required. The foresters in Japan have 
met unique and difficult conditions with these works 
and deserve the highest commendation from the for- 
esters of the world for their outstanding successes. 
Erosion control and torrent regulation are not en- 
tirely of recent development. As the population in- 
creased in the later middle ages with enlarged demands 
on the forests, deforestation brought about an increase 
in torrential development. It became of sufficient im- 
portance to require regulatory measures. From the date 
1683 A.D. reforestation was extensively applied and the 
mountains were maintained generally in a forest cover. 
“To river is to control the mountain” 


control the 


ods in practice in Europe with the time-honored meth- 
ods of Japan. The former were carried out first under 
the plans and supervision of a Dutch engineer, Johann 


Dorehk. In addition to thé systems of check dams the 


Japanese foresters worked out ifmproved methods in the 


fixation and revegetation of erodirig soil. The under- 
lying objectives are: first, the establishment of a base 
level of erosion; second, the fixation of the soils on the 
slopes. The latter objective is obtained either naturally 
or artificially by means of special works and temporary 
vegetation consisting of grasses, shrubs, quick growing 
trees like willows and the hardy pine. After this tem- 
porary cover is established more valuable species of 
trees are introduced to compose the forest cover. 

The most common species employed for the tem- 
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porary cover are: Pinus densiflora, Pinus thunbergii, 
Alnus firma, var. Vasha Hinkl, Alnus firma, var. Mul- 
Robinia pseudoacacia. L., Lespedesa bi- 
Alnus japonica § et 
and other Salicaceae. 


lenervis Bgl., 
color. Turcs var. intermedia Mar., 
Z., Salix japonica Thunb, 


Since the enactment of the Forestry Law in 1897 


works of torrent regulation are compulsory in every 


part of the Empire. The works in the forest areas are 


generally carried out by forest engineers under the 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 3ut the more 


extensive dam construction, and the works along the 


larger rivers is generally done under the direction of 


the Ministry of the Interior. Where needed torre 
all private lands. 
ctural offices under the supervision 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
9/6 by the national and prefectural treasuries 
6 by the owner of the land. Within the past 40 
n have been spent on tor- 
and works of soil fixation on s 


nt cor- 





rection work is required on The works 
are done by the prefe 
of the Ministry of The costs 
are shared, 
l 


years, more 


and 
than 33 million Ye 
rent correction dams lopes, 
of Agriculture and Fore 
The importance of torrent 
its general 
Japan. 


by the Ministry stry and by the 


Ministry of the Interior. 


regulation, of erosion control, is signified by 


enforcement over the entire Empire of 





























HERE S$ TH IDEAL PLACE To 
CAMP! ALONG TOWARD Siy 
O CLOCK THIS STUMP WitL 
THRow A MICE, COOL SHADOW 
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Contributed by Mr. H. 7. Webster 











NO MAN’S 
Seeing America first will be a dismal experience shou!d 


popular cartoonist, H. T. Webster, of the New York Eveni 
AND FOREST LIFE. 


pecially is 
eded and where Mr. 


just where they are most ne 
ation seekers, 





Webster's pen People are symbols of th 


LAND 


we ever reach the condition 
g World, in his contribution 


graphically pictured by the 
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heedless as the protection 
us sections of the country, | 
ousands of rest and recre- 


this true in the more populo 











A sentinel of the forests. In Chequamegon Bay, near 
the picturesque Apostles Islands, Wisconsin, this  soli- 
tary pine finds sustenance in solid rock. 





The little orphan of the Wichita National 
Forest, Oklahoma. Abandoned by its mother, 
this fawn is being raised on a bottle. 








{ 
Engelmann 
§ Pp rucée near 
Leadville, Colo- 
rado, showing 
the influence of 
prevailing west- 
erly winds. 
| 
{ 
‘ 
—W. M. Marsh 
When this pepper tree in Los 
Angeles, California, was a _ sap- 
ling it was tied in a knot, but its 
bid for life was not discouraged. 
One of nature’s 
freaks. Ele- 
' 


phant rock near 
Aspen, Colo- 
rado. 


—wW. G. Weigle 


Crowds viewing 
forestry exhibit 
in front of the 
postoffice, Seat- 
tle Washington. 
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‘THE TRAILS 











} 
{ 
On the outskirts of Lansing, Michigan, is the scene 
of a struggle between tree and rock. ..Both still ezist, 
but each bears the scars of battle. 
Who wants a teddy bear? Alaskan bear cubs 
viewing the world with much incredulity on 
their first venture from their den near Fair- 
banks, Alaska. 
{ 
The _ ultimate 
result of wind 
erosion. A ge- 
J) old Wiliwili tree 
a , a A in its death 
i, ' L/ 
! Riga amr «a struggle on the 
° Hawaiian Is- 
¢* ; y lands. 
FS cape 
FE? ore 
| 
! 
| 
Peculiar growth of a honey locust 
tree in western Kansas. The lower 
branches are entwined in such a 
manner as not to seriously retard 
the growth of the tree. 
—New York State 
’ College of 
Forestry. 
} 
Cutting a twelve 
inch log in for- 
ty-four seconds. 
| Annual sawing 
contest at Syra- 
cuse University, 
New York. 
] 


The Hooded 
Knight, a 
strange rock 
formation in the 
Gila River Val- 
ley, New Mez- 


ico. 
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THE FINE OLD TIMBERLINE-TYPE 

TREE NEAR OUR HOME BECAME IN- 

FESTED AND WE DETERMINED TO 
TRY AND SAVE IT 


OWN a number of acres in attractive land located 
at Estes Park, Colorado. Part of the land is heavily 
wooded and my cottage is on the edge of the timber 
surrounded by a few fine old trees with considerable 
younger growth. The ground is mainly on a high, dry 
ridge, and the timber is principally Western Yellow 
Pine. 
During the summer of 1925, the pine bettle was very 
the vicinity. Hundreds of fine trees were 
In places the havoc wrought was confined to 


active in 
destroyed. 
certain groups of trees; in other places single trees 
were attacked. 

As is now generally known, the fact that beetles are 
in a tree can be determined by the presence of approx- 
imately half a thimble full of sap, which has run from 
the hole made by the beetle on entering, and to this sap 
adheres the sawdust made by the beetle. These accu- 
mulations of sap and sawdust are termed pitch-tubes, 
and I have seen many dead trees with only nine or ten 
of such pitch-tubes, while others have shown hundreds 
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ow We Saved 


Our Tree 


From. Insects 


By Epwarp J. WaALsH 


of them. These holes are usually only on the trunk of 
the tree, generally above the height of a man on the 
larger trees, but sometimes extending down to the ground 
level, or even in the exposed roots. The tree will remain 
in foliage during that year, but if enough beetles have 
been at work the tree will be dead by the following 
spring. 

Appeals for information to the Forest Service and 
to the bureaus of the States have heretofore 
brought forth only the advice that the affected trees 
should be cut down and the bark burned. This method 
of treatment is, of course, heroic, and with the knowl- 


various 


edge at hand at present it seems to be the only one 
that can be resorted to where many trees in a small 
area are affected. 

In the month of June, 1925, we detected the presence 
of beetles in a tree some twenty feet from our cottage. 
It is a tree 
rather similar 
in formation 
to those at 
timberline, 
and is ap- 
proximately 
ten inches 
through at 
the base. Be- 
cause of its 
shape 

ful- 


quaint 
and the 
ness of its fo- 
liage, it is a 
decided 
in its 
location. We 
learned 
several 


very 
asset 


had 

that 
large trees had 
the year pre- 





vious been A CLOSE-UP OF THE JOB—THE 
saved by a LIGHT SPOTS ARE PUTTY, USED IN 

. CLOSING UP THE BEETLE HOLES 
certain treat SO SUCCESSFULLY 


ment, and we 
determined to try it. | procured a sixteen-ounce can ol 
carbon bi-sulphide, a surgeons’ hypodermic syringe, 4 


2 (Continued on page 512) 
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EDITORIAL 


The West and Its Wilderness 


HE effort to link the revered summit of Mount 

Hood with the maddening crowds of the bizarre 
tourist world by means of a steel cableway is significant 
of a movement that is gaining rapid and headless mo- 
mentum in the West. It is nothing less than commer- 
cialization of recreation in the name of development. 
Its main objective seems to be to tap the scenic grandeur 
of the West with a system of motor roads and other 
speedy means of transportation in order to open the 
gates of conquest to the motor tourist, hotel and resort 
owners, gasoline and hot dog vendors. The extent to 
which this movement is permitted to continue unchecked 
and undirected will determine whether or not the West 
in years to come will be able to offer any real wilder- 
ness country. 

Ten years of frenzied road building and motor devel- 
opment have made astounding changes in the mountain 
regions of the West.- It is doubtful if western people 
themselves appreciate how rapidly their heritage of back- 
country is disappearing. Those who visit the West at 
five or ten-year intervals, however, for mountain travel, 
study, or exploration are sadly impressed with the chang- 
ing aspects of regions which only a few years ago were 
practically in their primitive state. The outward and 
visible signs of a vanishing country are keenly alive. 
Many of these regions during the summer are swarming 
with motor cars and tourists, and the country has lost 
much of its charm, influence and character as wilderness 
country. As has often been pointed out, scenic resources 
are just as exhaustible as any other natural resource, 
and the rate at which the remaining scenic areas of the 
West are being invaded and made commonplace merely 
for the commercial advantage of certain interests is a 
problem worthy of the best thought of the western 
people. 

Economic development naturally demands recognition, 
but it is not at all necessary or desirable that in the 
growth of the West all of its most outstanding scenic 
country shall be permitted to lose its esthetic, spiritual 
and historical character. It is reported that: in Cali- 
fornia a motor highway is being projected along the 
divide of the high Sierras following the present route 
of the Muir Trail. This seems to us a case of marring 


a scenic and historic asset of incomparable and unre- 
placeable value—a form of so-called development that 
would approach the tragic. 

It it fortunate for the West and for the entire coun- 
try that the Chief Forester of the Forest Service has 
taken a firm position against the commercialization of 
all the scenic gems of the National Forests. In refusing 
a permit for the construction of the steam cableway to 
Mount Hood, Coloney Greeley’s view was expressed 
in these words: 

“Peaks like Hood, Shasta, and Whitney, preserved 
and revered as nature made them, represent one of our 
greatest assets. And I can not but believe that the 
esthetic, or sentimental value of such outstanding natural 
features would be impaired through subjecting them 
to this type of development. In my judgment the ma- 
terial gains in tourist traffic, even the opportunity af- 
forded more people to visit such points, are not suffi- 
cient to compensate it. Another reason which underties 
my conviction in this matter is the general need of 
preserving a substantial portion of the more beautiful 
and scenic areas in the National Forests in as nearly 
natural conditions as practicable. It is my conviction 
that this aggressive conquest of the western wilderness 
may go too far. I believe that it is time to bring posi- 
tively into our conceptions on this whole question the 
social need of keeping some of our mountains and for- 
ests ‘undeveloped’.” 

Although Colonel Greeley ruled against the Mount 
Hood cableway, the question is not vet settled. Commer- 
cial interests in Oregon, it is reported, are planning to 
carry the cause to Washington in the hope of over- 
ruling the Greeley decision. Mount Hood and the high 
Sierras are only two of many cases of this character 
that are bound to arise with increasing frequency during 
the next ten or twenty years. If local interests which 
look only to commercial aggrandizement are allowed a 
free hand, there is little hope of saving to the people 
of the country some of the wilderness areas of the West. 

The West itself would be none the worse for a spark 
of indignation at this abuse of its greatest natural 
glories. Is there no public sentiment there to con- 
tradict the designs of unsympathetic commercialists ? 
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The First International Soils Congress 


HE eyes of Americans were opened to the great 

problems of soil science in relation to forestry, 
particularly to the tremendous influence of the biological 
life in the soil on the growth of the forest, when more 
than five hundred delegates of the First International 
Congress of Soil Science met in Washington June. 13 
to 22. Sixty men interested in forest soils gathered in a 
special two-day session to discuss this problem alone. 
Among them were the outstanding forest soil scientists 
of Europe: Hesselman and Melin, of Sweden; Weis 
of Denmark, and Krauss and Albert of Germany. 

Too often have Americans attributed forest growth to 
light alone, or to the inherent characteristics of the tree. 
Too often have they overlooked the soil. A soil may be 
rich in nutrients of all kinds and yet little growth is 
made by the forest. Conditions must be favorable for 
the micro-biological life to make over these nutrients 
into available forms for plant assimilation. Favorable 
conditions for the growth of fungi in perfect symbiosis 
with tree roots are found in many cases to be essential 
to the best development of the tree. In agriculture much 
can be accomplished by cultivation and fertilization; the 
forest must care for itself. It must itself furnish the 
fertilizer by the addition of leaves and twigs, and the 
cultivation by the penetration of roots. The great ad- 


vantage long known to exist of growing mixed hard- 
wood and coniferous trees is largely explained by the 
favorable conditions for micro-biological activity brought 
about by this mixture. 

America is now ready to embark on an extensive 
program of timber growing. It is vital to know what 
soil conditions are favorable or unfavorable for the 
growth of trees and why. Two apparently like soils 
may be entirely different due to different biological 
relations. Only one of these soils may be suitable for 
growing trees. 

To know in advance these facts and how to apply 
them may save the country large sums of money and 
valuable time needed for growing the next timber crop. 
Europeans have worked out for their few species 
many of the problems of forest growth in relation to 
biological activity. America with ten times as many 
commercially important species has before it a tre- 
mendous task. 

Much knowledge regarding agricultural soils in the 
United States has been accumulated by soil surveys and 
experimentation. Crops best suited for different soils 
have been determined. The time is now ripe for soil 
scientists and foresters to extend this study to all 
potential forest soils. 


Mrs. Gerard and the People’s Forest 


OW that forestry has passed beyond the experi- 

mental stage and the people of the country are 
evidencing amazing interest in its future, the nation is 
not without regard for those who early deplored the 
waste of forest resources and pioneered the fight to 
prevent it. An incident depicting this fact occurred at 
the last joint banquet of The American and Connecticut 
Forestry Associations at New Haven, when Mrs. 
Frederick W. Gerard, Chairman of Conservation of the 
Connecticut Federation of Women’s Clubs, was intro- 
duced. As the silvery-haired little woman rose slowly to 
her feet, all the hundreds of other people in the great 
banquet hall, spontaneously and without signal—gover- 
nors, scientists, foresters, society leaders, business men— 
all stood in homage to Mrs. Gerard. 

It was a mark of honor,—a tribute well deserved. 
In the days before there were any forestry schools in 
America, before the National Forests were clearly under- 
stood and appreciated, before state or municipal forests 
were even thought of, Mrs. Gerard had visioned just 
what forestry meant. The owner of a hill farm in New 
England, she had seen and deplored waste of forest 
resources. She was one of the first in her own state to 
adopt forestry methods in the care of her own lands. 
She helped draft the first shade-tree laws and assisted 
in the early development cf the Connecticut Forestry 
Association. Indeed, she led the way for all the notable 


conservation accomplishments in that state. 

Despite advancing years, she has continued to preach 
the gospel of “better forests, better people.” After her 
pleas for action, people began to ask, “Just what can we 
do for forestry in Connecticut?’ “Help buy a State 
Forest,” was her answer, and thus began the People’s 
Forest movement, something unique in the history of 
forestry. From the: small subscription of women’s 
clubs, outdoor organizations and groups of all kinds, as 
well as individuals in every walk of life, has grown a 
State Forest. The fund administered by the Connecti- 
cut Forestry Association is used to purchase land which 
is deeded to the state. The forest is still growing in 
area as subscriptions are received, and it will eventually 
be the finest in the state. Two years ago she saw it 
dedicated with an historical pageant, attended by 2,500 
people. ‘‘The Forest,” as she calls it, is still incomplete, 
but she is still working and her work is still bearing fruit. 

Mrs. Gerard’s message to The American Forestry 
Association was brief but prophetic. It was her life’s 
creed reduced to a single quotation from an ancient say- 
ing, “That which thou earnestly desireth and worketh 
for shall surely come to pass.” Much that she has 
ardently desired and worked for has already come to 
pass, and The American Forestry Association wishes her 
a long life that she may see increasingly the fruits of 
her years of labor for better forests and better people. 
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in ZACATECAS 
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TYPICAL MULE DEER COUNTRY. THERE ARE FEW TREES OF ANY SIZE, NOPALES 


AND MEZQUITE FORM THE GROUP AT 
DENCHES IN THE CENTER AND THE 


RESNILLO in the State of Zacatecas, Mexico, is 
a mining town of about 15,000 inhabitants in- 
cluding probably one hundred foreigners; the 
foreigners are chiefly Americans and British. It is 
situated some 750 miles south of El Paso, Texas, at 
an altitude of 7,300 feet, in a more or less rolling 
country, wide and fairly level valleys and some hills, 
with mountain ranges in the distance to the west. 
Small lakes and ponds afford good duck and some 
goose shooting during the fall and winter. There is 
fair deer hunting and, in laces, considerable numbers 
of wild turkey. 
A strip of country, 
east to _ west, 
is agricultural 


thirty to fifty miles wide from 


and grazing 
land, on which 
no deer or tur- 
keys are found. 
This nort h- 
south strip of 
land separates 
the mule deer 
country from 
the country 
where white tail 
deer and turkeys 
abound. Near 
Fresnillo there 
are no mule 
deer at all to 
the west in the 
mountainous 
country, and no 
white tail nor 
turkeys in the 


‘the mezquite. 





A CAMP AMONG THE MEZQUITES IN THE MULE DEER COUN- 
TRY. THE HUNTER HAS BROUGHT IN A GOOD BUCK. NOTE 
THE CURVED, FORKED TIPS OF THE ANTLERS 
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THE LEFT, WITH NOPALES AND CAR- 
“PALMA” OR YUCCA AT THE RIGHT 


rolling thorn brush covered country to the east across 
the strip of grazing and agricultural land. 

Within fifteen to twenty miles northeast of Fres- 
nillo the country becomes covered with thorn bushes 
of many kinds and, within a few miles more, mule 
deer are found—though they are more plentiful in 
country about fifty miles from the town. 

There are no trees of any size in this mule deer 
the largest and practically only tree being 
The country, however, is thickly cov- 
ered with shrubs largely thorn bushes as Chaparro 
Prieto, Gatauna, many kinds of Nopales, Ocotillo 
(Fouquicria splendens), Cardenches (Opuntia imbricata), 
numbers of Biz- 
nagas (Echino- 
cactt); such 
spineless shrubs 
as Gobernadora 
(Covillea triden- 
tata), Engorda- 
cabra (Salvia 
ballotae flora), 
Salvia Real ; and 
scattered ‘‘Pal- 
mas” (yucca). 

Here the mule 
deer grow large, 
weighing 200 
pounds. In No- 
vember before 
the rutting sea- 
son begins they 
are fat and in 
fine condition. 
The deer are 
very fond of the 


country, 
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OUR CAMP BY A WATERHOLE IN THE MULE DEER 
CAMP-FIRE AND RED TOURING CAR ALL IN PLAIN 
GAME WE HAD COME TO HUNT 


Engorda-cabra and the Salvia real and also eat the tunas 
(fruit of the nopales or prickly pear), especially of the 
When the 
large clusters of bell-shaped cream colored flowers of the 
“palmas”’ The 


smaller ‘‘palmas” are used by the deer in the early fall 


duraznillo family, and of the Cardenches. 
begin to bloom, they eat these also. 


to rub the velvet off their antlers. 

As one has to move about in this open country, the 
deer almost always see the hunter first. Practically 
the only way, therefore, to hunt these deer before the 
rutting season—and during the rutting the 
meat of the bucks is very strong—is to look for fresh 
tracks and follow them very carefully, now and then 
making wide detours about cattle, horses or burros. 
These animals are very wild and if approached within 
two hundred yards, are apt to run, and frighten the 


season 


deer. 

Naturally it is useless to follow tracks going with 
the wind unless the breeze is almost imperceptible 
and then only by making detour after detour in the 
hope of finally getting beyond the deer and approach- 
ing him by walking into the breeze. 

In tracking deer after ten o’clock in the morning, 
one must be very careful, especially on approaching 
anything in the way of shade, as it is sometimes 
possible to distinguish the curved forked tips of the 
antlers among the small branches of some bush or 
to see them move slightly now and then. The writer 
has shot two bucks in this way, one of them without 
being able to see the buck at all and, luckily, the 
first shot breaking his neck and killing him instantly. 

In this thorny country there are many coyotes, some 
bob-cats, and quite a few mountain lions, all of which 
probably destroy many young deer. One December 
the writer shot at two young deer, about a year and 
a half old, killing one outright and breaking one 


shoulder of the other. It was 
in rather thick brush and the 
deer were probably fifty yards 
away. Immediately a coyote 
jumped out and followed the 
wounded deer, pulling it down 
within another forty or fifty 
yards, its fangs tightly fastened 
in the throat of the deer. An 
explosive bullet quickly finished 
the coyote. 

Most 
very keen sense of sight in that 


wild animals have a 
they will see immediately al- 
most the slightest motion at a 
considerable distance, but, ap- 
parently, pay no attention to 
the most unusual sights if there 
One 


S 


no movement. day, 


is 
COUNTRY—TENT, 


SIGHT OF THE while hunting mule deer in this 


country, the writer and a Mexi- 
can boy saw, at probably two 
hundred and fifty yards, a bobcat perched in the top 
of a short “palma” moving his head round and round 
We 


decided to see how close we could get, though we were 


like an owl apparently watching for some prey. 


practically in the open, there being only bushes about 


waist high. Every time the bobcat turned its head 
in the other direction, we ran without stopping a few 


steps toward it, stopping perfectly still as it turned in 
our direction. 

In this man- 
ner we came 
within a few 
feet of it al- 
though it 
looked di- 
rectly at us 
with every 
turn of its 
head. Finally 
we so 
close that the 
Mexican boy 
picked up a 


got 


stone weigh- 
ing probably 
a pound and 
struck the 
cat fairly, 
knocking it 
to the ground. 
With that, 
the mother 
till 
unseen by us 


cat, now 


and probably 





asleep, jump- 
froma 


THE MORE RUGGED COUN- 


ed TRY OF THE BLACK BEAR 
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lower branch to the ground and 
we realized that the first cat 
was not full grown. 

In this country in the dry 
season the water holes are miles 
apart and, judging from the 
ground on which tracks are 
found, the deer must go weeks 
without drinking water, getting 
considerable moisture from the 
juicy tunas or nopales. When 
there is little grass for the 
cattle, the ranchers send men 
out into the nopal thickets to 
hack off the branches (pencas), 
of the nopales with long knives fe 
(machetes) like corn knives A ae je 
and singe the thorns (espinas) sds ‘ 
off by holding the branch on 
a sharp stick over a fire. The TAIL DEER 
deer are not frightened by these 
men, who do not carry arms, 


and are frequently seen early in the morning feeding 


on the singed nopales. 

The white tail deer is much smaller here than the 
mule deer, and is very quick in getting away up or 
down the rocky mountains where the big rocks are 
covered by enough tall grass to make the footing 
dangerous. They are called “Venado Salton,” or jump- 
ing deer. The mountainous country of the white tail is 
covered with short leaf yellow pine and some long 
leaf, pinon, 
several kinds 
of small oak 
and, in places, 
much juniper 
(called ‘“ce- 
dro’), ma- 
drono, and, 
on the hill- 
sides, large 
patches of 
manzanilla 
(manzanita). 
The black 
bear are par- 
ticularly fond 
of the juni- 
per and man- 
zanilla be r- 
ries and the 
wild turkeys 
sat quantities 
of both the 
flowers and 
berries of the 
manzanilla. 

Springs are 
frequent in 





A BIG GOBBLER BAGGED IN 
AN EARLY MORNING HUNT 


A MOUNTAIN 


ay 


td 





MEADOW iN THE COUNTRY FREQUENTED BY WHITE 
AND TURKEY. HERE ARE PINE AND JUNIPER 


the mountains and, judging from the tracks, the white 
tail deer usually drink every night or early morning. 
As the air eddies much in the mountains and, in the 
winter or hunting season, the leaves and brush are 
dry, one most frequently startles the deer which may 
run a short distance, stand and look back; if it keeps 
going, it must then be looked for very slowly and 
carefully either by trailing, which is difficult, or by 
making a circle ahead. Now and then, however, one 
sees deer standing in the shade, lying down, or feed- 
ing, before he is seen, and then he may approach very 
close if making no movement whatever while the deer 
is looking. 

Last April, just before the deer shed their antlers— 
the writer while hunting turkeys and, at the moment, 
having two Mexican guides with him, came upon three 
bucks feeding on short green grass, having their heads 
hidden in the tall dry grass. We saw the deer before 
they saw us and we remained motionless, standing in 
open country, a mountain meadow, in grass about knee 
high and only here and there a small tree. One or 
another of the bucks lifted his head up quickly every 
few seconds and glanced around and resumed feed- 
ing,—in our direction, though we were in plain sight 
and the least movement on our part would have caused 
them to leave at top speed. 

The breeze was at right angles from us to the deer. 
3y the time the two smaller ones had worked straight 
toward us to within about forty yards, the big fellow 
had worked up even with us but to one side, and 
caught our scent. Instantly up went his head and tail 
and he dashed off past the other two, not stopping 
until out of sight. The remarkable thing to me was 
that this made so little effect on the other two. They 
instantly threw up their heads and tails and watched 
number one until he’ was out of sight, at the same 
time glancing quickly about in all directions, but 


ye stg 
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otherwise remaining motionless. As soon as number 
one had disappeared, they began slowly and noiselessly 
stepping off, lifting their feet high, tails up, and mak- 
ing not the slightest sound. After they had taken a 
dozen steps or so, I swid to the Mexican boys “va- 
monos” and we started. Of course the deer left the 
country. 

On this same trip,—a turkey hunt,—we were sitting 
around the camp fire the first evening out, in a rather 
open meadow, when we saw three bucks, all full grown 
ones, come out of the timber and cross the meadow 
toward us. We had a fire, a tent up, and our car,— 
a red sport 
model tour- 
ing car, — all 
in plain sight, 
yet, as we 
made no 
movement, 
these three 
bucks passed 
by us at a 
distance of 
about fifty 
yards, brows- 
ing here and 
there off the 
bushes, with- 
out paying 
any attention 
to us, where- 


as a word, a 
BACK IN CAMP AFTER A 


movement on 
BAG OF WILD TURKEY 


our part, or 


a breath of 
air from our direction, would have sent them flying. 


Another time I came suddenly on two does lying 
down. They were about twenty steps away when 
one jumped up and dashed off. The other jumped to 
her feet at the same time, but I was instantly stand- 
ing motionless though in plain sight. She stood there 
a few moments and then started carefully trotting off 
in the direction the first had taken. 

Though it has no sense of smell, the wild turkey 
has the keenest of eyesight and, undoubtedly, many 
turkeys see the still-hunter while he never sees them. 
They leave the country without making any sound 
whatever. The wild turkey, too, will pay no attention 
to the appearance of the hunter unless or until he 
makes some movement. Twice have I had wild tur- 
keys feed practically through camp,—unfortunately 
when I was away and only the cook was in camp to 
enjoy the spectacle. Camp things were lying about in 
plain sight, a fire going in each instance, and the cook 
lying there watching them at only a few yards distance. 





I once shot a big gobbler feeding across an open 
mountain pasture, by running a few steps forward 
every time he lowered his head to feed, and stopping 
instantly the moment he started to raise his head. 
He looked at me as I drew near, but, seeing no move- 
ment, went on feeding. 

Another time I stood perfectly still and without 
cover while a gobbler fed right up within gunshot. 
Yet, if a turkey sees the hunter moving, it is almost 
hopeless to follow him; he can and will cover much 
ground quickly and silently. 

The gobblers and hens both are fat in April when 
the calling 
season be- 
gins, but, by 
the middle of 
May, when 
this season is 
about over, 
the gobblers 
are thin. Dur- 
ing this time 
they have 
been very 
busy, have 
eaten little, 
and have 
lived largely 
off their 
‘‘breast 

sponge,’—a 

ON Rall to mass of fat 
PROFITABLE DAY—A GOOD which forms 
AND WHITE TAIL DEER oat laa 

breast before 

the calling begins, and serves to bridge the emergency. 
The eyesight of the good Mexican mountain guide 
is remarkable. A number of times I have had my 
guide point out a standing deer to me which I have been 
unable to distinguish until it moved. One example 





will suffice: 

One morning three of us Americans and two Mexi- 
can guides drove in the car from our camp to a gentle 
slope between two higher parts of the mountain, 
whence we could see across a wide gently sloping can- 
yon. We stopped the car in a rather open space and, 
as we were not yet near the point where we expected 
to hunt, the doors of the car were slammed on getting 
out. Immediately one of the guides said “There are 
two deer feeding over there.” On his pointing out 
the exact spot from a certain prominent object, none 
of us Americans could see the deer until we got out 
the binoculars. Even after that it was just possible 
for us to see the deer with the naked eye; and the 
deer had not seen nor heard us. 
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ROUNDING IT. THE BLACK BEAR CLIMBED THE LARGE 
THE CABIN, TORE AWAY THE SHAKES AND 
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MILE LAKE RANGER STATION—A SLANT AT THE CABIN AND THE 
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“JUNGLE” SUR- 
FIR AT THE CORNER OF 
MADE HIS UNCEREMONIOUS ENTRANCE 


My Grizzly Caller 


An Unforgotten Page from a Forest Ranger’s Diar 
oS o So y 


By W. C. McCormick 


Y FIRST assignment in the United 
States Forest Service was in the 
capacity of a Forest Guard at 
Nine Mile Lake, on the Blackfeet 
National Forest in northern 

Montana. Here I began my ap- 

prenticeship as a Forest Ranger, 
in the spring of 1910. The cabin 

[ used as headquarters stood on 

the shore of a beautiful little lake 


in the heart of a virgin forest. It 





was an isolated spot, off the main wagon road and trails. 
for the country had not yet been opened up by good 
roads. 

Black, brown and grizzly bear, mountain lion, deer, 
moose and other wild animals roamed the woods un- 
molested. In the evening I could sit in front of my 
cabin until night closed in upon me and watch does and 
their fawns feeding at the water’s edge, while during the 
night I was oftimes awakened by the clatter of tin cans 


as bears investigated the contents of my garbage pit. 

The great number of forest fires burning during the 
summer of 1910 drove the bears out of the “back coun- 
try” and down into the settled sections in search of food. 
For this reason there were more bear seen that summer 
than ever before. My cabin, being just in the edge of the 
unburned border of the forest, received many of these 
visitors. 

Having been reared on the plains of Texas and eastern 
Montana and never having had much experience with 
bears prior to this year, I naturally had a wholesome 
Therefore, when I was aroused from my 
loud sniffing and the “rattle” 
window, I quite naturally sat 
to my mosquito- 
in the moonlight, 
stood the largest 
grizzly bear I had ever imagined. His great, broad 
silvery head moved backward and forward keeping pace 
“crunch, crunch, crunch” of his powerful jaws 


fear of them. 
slumbers one night by a 
of claws just outside my 
up notice. Going quietly 
netted window I looked out. There, 
not four feet from my amazed eyes, 


took 


and 


with the 
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as he devoured the fish bones discarded from my late 
supper. A strange, chilling sensation traveled along 
my shoulder blades and the hair on the back of my 
neck seemed to crawl up to the top of my head. To 
put it mildly, I was scared. 

Moving back a step I silently withdrew a_ 32-20 
Colt’s from its holster 
and approached the win- 
dow. Slowly, but with 
trembling hands, I raised 
the six-shooter level with 
my eyes and took careful 
aim right between the 
eyes of my visitor. It 
was an ideal target. Only 
four feet away and stand- 
ing full in the bright 
moonlight I could not 
miss. One shot would do 
the work, but—I never 
shot. 

No, I slowly lowered 
the hammer; lowered it 
noiselessly, and very care- 
fully tip-toed back to my 
bunk. I lay awake until 
daylight listening to my visitor thoroughly investigate 
the premises, unmolested. To this day I still think that 
was one of the wisest moves I ever made; a move in- 
dicating rare judgment. 

As I stood there with that dead bead between those 
two little black eves, the huge outline of that grizzly 
began wavering queerly. It increased in size with each 
waver. Then the sights of that old Colt’s began de- 
scribing a large circle. That thin piece of mosquito 
netting, the only barrier between the bear and me, be- 
came so thin that it was almost transparent. The 
thought began chanting over and over m my _ mind, 
“suppose you miss, suppose you miss, suppose you 
miss.” But I didn't, for as I have said, | went back 
to bed and the bear held the field until daylight. 

When I emerged into the morning light my visitor 
was gone. While I appreciated this greatly I felt 
humiliated over the events of the night. There was 
nothing to do but admit that I was beaten. There and 
then I swore vengeance. Someway I would show this 
fellow that he could not make me sheepishly lie down 
again. 

seing in charge of a large district, my work during 
the following week kept me away from my cabin. 
Several fires had sprung up and after working day and 
night for several days I was forced one evening to go 
back to my headquarters to replenish my food supply. 
Reaching the cabin I rode along the side toward the 
one door, preparatory to unpacking my pack horse. 
Under the window on this side I noticed several cedar 
shakes lying on the ground. Glancing at the roof I 


was surprised to see a large hole in it. Riding out to 





where I could see the top of the tall fir standing at the 


corner of the cabin I expected to see that the “spike” 
top in this tree had blown down, but it was intact. 
Dismounting I unlocked and entered the = cabin, 
What met my eves proved to me immediately that no 
tree had wrought the havoc that lay before me. My 
grub-box was wide open. 
The floor and walls were 
covered with flour. On 
the floor, mixed in a 
grand _ concoction was 
flour, beans, rice, prunes, 
matches, dishes and_ bed 
clothing. Cans of toma- 
toes lay here and _ there 
with small round holes 
neatly punched in two 
sides, their juice sucked 
out. On the wall, im- 
mediately below the hole 
in the roof were several 
long scratches on_ the 


MEET THE AUTHOR AND BOB BRATTON, THE FOR- hewn surface of the log 
EST GUARD, AND BETWEEN THEM THE PUP THAT 
REFUSED TO FACE THE BEAR 


wall where my visitor had 
entered and made his 
exit when he heard me 
coming. On the shakes lying on the floor were tooth 
and claw marks. 

The solution was simple. A bear had climbed the 
large fir at the corner of the cabin, stepped to the roof 
and after ripping away enough shakes to enter had 
dropped down the wall to the table. After satisfying 
his hunger from my grub-box, he had climbed out and 
left. What he had not eaten he had playfully scat- 
tered over the interior before taking his departure. 

This was too much. My part in the grizzly affair 
was still rankling, and now to have a black bear leave 
his card in this manner capped the climax. I had not 
only been kept awake at nights, but had been forced 
to swallow my heart upon several occasions when I had 
met bears face to face on the trail. But here was some- 
thing that could not pass unnoticed! My vengeance 
now was upon all “bear-kind.” The following morning, 
I rode into Columbus Falls for a new supply of provi- 
sions and for anything and everything that would deal 
misery to bears and their breed. I told my old friend, 
John Abbott, my troubles, and he gave me one of his 
fifty-pound bear-traps with full instructions for its use. 
Among other things, he went into detail regarding 
toggle on the chain. This was to be a long dry pole 
light enough for the bear to drag and yet heavy enough 
to check his flight and leave a mark to be followed in 
tracking and shooting him when it became light. 

That evening I returned to my station and prepared 
my trap as instructed. I fitted the ring over the end 
of the toggle and wedged it. Using the clamps I set 
the trap and covered it with grass; then scattered some 
decayed fish around the set to attract the bears. When 
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everything was completed I stood back and viewed my 
work. The toggle looked too light to successfully check 
the progress of a large bear. As the outlines of that 
old grizzly came into my mind I felt sure my pole was 
too light. But to cut another one and replace it was a 
long job and it was getting dark. Glancing around for 
some additional weight I noticed an old horse bell at- 
tached to a broken strap hanging on the side of the 
cabin. This I felt was the solution to the problem. 
I nailed this old strap and bell to the end of the toggle 
and reasoned that if the bear did run with my light 
toggle I could trail him by the sound of the horse bell. 

I brought a chair out of the cabin and sat on the 
small door step until dark, watching deer feed along 
the lake shore. When I could no longer see I went 
inside, closing the door, but leaving the chair outside. 
There were two bunks in the rear of the one-roomed 
cabin, each built in an opposite corner. On the one 
not occupied by me, I piled up saddles and riding rig 
and my dog slept among these as a protection from 
wood rats. This dog, however, was no bear dog; 
in fact he was afraid of the scent of a bear. He was, 
purely a companion and not a protector. 

How long [| slept I do not know. I was awakened 
from deep slumber by the most unearthly howl of com- 
bined rage, pain and surprise that I had ever heard and 
ever hope to hear. At almost the same instant some 
heavy, furry, squirming object landed full in my chest 
and its hot breath struck me in the face as it emitted 
a muffled moan due to my wildly clutching it by the 
throat. As I threw it from me to the floor one hand 
came into contact with the studded collar of my dog 
who at the first sound of the uproar outside had evi- 
dently jumped from his bunk into mine. 

Outside the silence of the night was being ripped 
asunder by the blood-curdling howls of what I now 
knew to be a bear in my trap. Mingled with this great 
bellowing of distress was a sharp clanging of the horse 
bell at the end of the toggle. I grabbed the Winchester 
that I had carefully placed at the head of my bunk 
before retiring and threw the blankets from me ready 
to shoot it out with my captive should he attempt to 
enter the cabin. That rifle felt very comforting in my 
hands. 

Suddenly the uproar became louder. It was coming 
toward the cabin. With rifle ¢ocked and every muscle 
taut, I sat ready to defend my position as long as the 
shells held out. Then everything happened in a breath. 


The howling, clanging roar burst out anew at the very 
threshold of the door. There was a terrific crash as 
the door flew open and in the star-lit beam of light 
that entered a dark object swept across the floor straight 
With record-breaking rapidity I worked 
the lever of that rifle. Flash after flash from its bar- 
rel roared its deadly missives toward the black object 
as it swiftly crossed the floor toward my bunk. Then 


for my bunk. 


the hammer fell with a sickening thud upon an empty 
chamber. 

With the last report of the rifle the noise ceased, 
while the unearthly clamor echoed and reechoed between 
the towering walls of timber surrounding the lake. 
Over on the other bunk my dog howled low and mourn- 
fully. I could hear his teeth chattering. Somewhere 
out on the lake, a splashing sound, as if something was 
swimming, came to me. 

Picture, if you can, my feelings when I awakened to 
the embarrassing realization that I was hanging by feet 
and hands to one of the beam logs directly above my 
bunk. Evidently I had instinctively swung up there 
when the rifle snapped on an empty chamber. Reluc- 
tantly I lowered myself to the bunk after I had first 
definitely decided that the black object lying immovable 
in the middle of the floor was the chair I had left on 
the door step before going to bed. 

Refilling the magazine of my rifle I cautiously crossed 
the cabin and closed the door. Lighting a candle I 
looked the battlefield over. In the seat of the chair I 
found four bullet holes. In my bunk I found six empty 
shells. I had hit four out of six times. In the other 
bunk I dragged my dog from beneath my riding saddle 
and together we comforted each other until dawn. 

At daybreak, I very cautiously looked the lake over 
for a drowned bear, but there was none to be found. 
Searching further, I discovered where the toggle had 
been dragged through the sand to the shore. Follow- 
ing the plain track of the toggle through the underbrush, 
I was not long in finding my grizzly, with the toggle 
securely “fouled” in a thicket of young spruce. He 
was slashing right and left at the small trees in an ef- 
fort to free himself. A shot at the base of an ear laid 
him low. He measured better than five feet four inches 
from tip to tip and was a very old bear, as was evi- 
denced by his worn teeth. 

That he did not drown when he fell into the lake with 
a fiftv-pound trap on his foot was due to the fact that 
he was too big for the weight that hung onto him. 





THE ADVENTURE OF FORESTRY: 





With all the arduous duties he has to perform, the field man in forestry finds his days brimming over with adventure, 
In the September issue of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, J. B. Halm tells in “A Hundred and 
Five Miles of Rapids” of the stirring days of trail building on the National Forests. “The Bandits of Yellowstone 
Park,” by Mildred G. Durbin, will bring you in contact with these interesting personalities of the West. “A Stranded 
Company,” by Frank Thone---a surprising story of the little Northern hardwood forests in Florida, and “The Brown 
Trout” by Ladd Plumley---an article of interest to every fisherman, are just a few of the good things in this number. 
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Keeping Up With the Angler 


By E. C. Fearnow 


HE first carload of fish shipped 
by the United States Fish Commis- 
sion, and probably the first shipped 
in the United States, was sent west 
in June, 1873, but the consignment was lost 
in a wreck near Elkhorn, Nebraska. In 1874 
an attempt to send a carload of fish across the con- 





tinent met with success when a shipment of shad was 
delivered in California. 
Experiments conducted 
during the years 1879 
and 1880 demonstrated 
that large numbers of fish 
could be handled more 
expeditiously and_ eco- 
nomically in carload lots 
than in small shipments 
in baggage cars; so it 
was decided to construct 
cars especially adapted 
for carrying live fish, ar- 
ranged so that an even 
circulation of aerated 
water could be maintained 
in the vessels containing 
the fish, and provided 
with living accommoda- 
tions for the crew. 

It was soon found, 
however, that in moving 
fish in carload lots, it 
would be necessary to 
provide means for aerat- 
ing the water otherwise 
than by hand. On the 
first cars used the power 
to run the pumps was 
obtained by connecting <z 
belt with one of the axles 
but this was very unsat- 
isfactory as the pumps 
could be run only while 
the car was in motion. 
Later, a small boiler was 
used to furnish power for a water circulating pump but 
that also was found to be unsuitable. 

In 1882 a friction gear was employed on one of the 
cars to transmit power from the car wheels. This 
mechanism was considered unsuccessful and was re- 
moved a few years later. When Car No. 3 was built, 
a small boiler and pump which had been used at the 
London Exposition was placed on it and used with 





IN ORDER TO KEEP AHEAD OF THE ZEALOUS ANGLER, 

OUR GOVERNMENT WORKERS CARRY YOUNG FISH 

FRY ON PACK HORSES INTO THE BACK COUNTRY TO 

BE PLANTED IN THE HEADWATERS OF MOUNTAIN 
STREAMS 


success for a number of years. Later it was removed 
and a 5 H. P. boiler and a larger pump installed. 
After these experiments, boilers were placed on all 
the cars. 

Before 1893 water circulation alone was used for 
aerating purposes and several methods were employed 
to drive water into vessels carrying fish so that air 
would be carried with it. The first air plant was used 
at the World’s Fair, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in 1893 for 
forcing free air into salt 
water used in tanks on 
Fisheries car No. 5. 

In 1885 the first hatch- 
ing outfit was placed on 
Car No. 3 and was used 
en route to the New Or- 
leans Exposition. The 
hatching of eggs on the 
distribution cars was car- 
ried on for several years 
with a reasonable degree 
of success but as the 
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number of regular hatch- 
eries increased, it was 
found unnecessary to 
maintain hatching ap- 
paratus on the cars and 
this part of the equip- 
ment was gradually elim- 
inated. 

A number of experi- 
ments have been made in 
filtering and _ refrigerat- 
ing water used in carry- 
ing fish. Filters have been 
made of gravel and 
sponge through which 
water was forced by a 
pump but they soon be- 
came clogged and unfit 
for use. Car. No. 3 was 
equipped with an air coil 
made of 1-inch pipe 
through which water was pumped. The coil was placed in 
an ice box, the ice being in the center and on top of the 
coil, but this method of cooling water and air was found 
to be inefficient in proportion to the amount of ice used. 

An idea of the progress that has been made in fish 
distribution may be gained by comparison of Car No. 
2 with Car No. 9, one of the new steel coaches. Car 
No. 2 carried 92 milk cans or 9,200 3-inch fish. One 
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of the new steel cars will carry 240 pails or 24,000 
3-inch fish. This increased efficiency is brought about 
by building cars with larger compartments and by 
using the same amount of water and more vessels, 
thereby exposing more water surface to the air. On 
the assumption that the present carrying capacity of 
one of the steel cars is 
100 per cent, the efficien- 
cy of one of the earlier 
cars was approximately 
35 per cent. Twenty-five 
per cent of the increased 
efficiency has been 
brought about by changes 
in the construction of the 
cars and 40 per cent by 
changes in the equip- 
ment. Twenty years ago 
the cost of distributing 
fish per thousand, based 
on the bureau’s annual 
output, was $0.027; dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, the cost 
per thousand fish had 
been reduced to a little 
over $0.01. 

The magnitude of the 
distribution work accom- 
plished by the Bureau of 
Fisheries may be seen in 
records covering plants 
of fish made in the last 
twenty years. During that 
period the output of the 
various hatcheries 
amounted to 72,281,380,- 
851 fish. In the distribu- 
tion of this output, the 
bureau’s cars travelled 
2,029,416 miles and de- 
tached messengers 8,104,- 
799 miles. 

In apportioning the 
bureau’s output of fish it 
is always a problem to 


DISTANCES BY RAIL. 


LOGGING ROALD 


decide on what waters 

are most in need of restocking and the species most 
suitable for introduction therein. There is a desire on 
the part of the public for non-indigenious fishes, and 
in some of the northern states where the small- 
mouthed black bass is common, applicants request 
large-mouthed black bass, while in North Carolina, 
Tennessee and other southern states where the waters 
are adapted to the large-mouthed black bass, appli- 
cants insist that the bureau introduce small-mouthed 
black bass. Frequently, lake trout are desired for 
stocking waters in southern states and in several in- 
stances insistent demands have been made for brook 





SOMETIMES THE YOUNG FISH ARE CARRIED LONG 


HERE TROUT ARE _ BEING 
TRANSPORTED IN PAILS ON FLAT CARS OVER A 
IN WEST VIRGINIA 


trout for Florida waters. Of course, such requests 
cannot be granted but it requires a great deal of time 
and patience to convince the applicants that they 
should confine themselves to suitable species. 

As the bureau has no representative to investigate 
the condition of the various streams for which fish 
are desired, it is neces- 
sary to rely to a great 
extent on information 
furnished by applicants. 
Frequently, however, the 
bureau consults the state 
fish commissions in re- 
gard to the fish that 
should be placed in cer- 
tain waters, this being 
especially true with ret- 
erence to requests for 
spiny-finned species for 
trout regions. 

The distribution prob- 
lem begins at the hatch- 
ery and it is necessary, 
therefore, to use proper 
care in preparing the fish 
for shipment if they are 
expected to withstand the 
vicissitudes of transpor- 
tation. Warm-water 
fishes, in order to be suc- 
cessfully transported, 
should be held in cool 
running water until. they 
have become “hardened.” 
The importance of “hard- 
ening” fish was recently 
emphasized by _ several 
shipments that were sent 
to Central Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In one in- 
stance, five cans of gam- 
—~. busia were collected from 
warm stagnant water and 
immediately shipped. The 
consignment arrived in 
very poor condition and 
within twenty-four hours 
every fish had died. A shipment of the same species 
was then order from another station, the time involved 
in shipment being about the same. The consignor, 
in this instance, made the collection and held the fish 
in cool running water for about thirty-six hours. This 
consignment, which was forwarded to Washington, D. C., 
without an attendant, reached its destination in ex- 
cellent condition and the fish were successfully re- 
shipped to various points throughout the country. 

The importance of shutting off food in advance of 
shipment may be gained by reference to a consign- 
ment of trout forwarded from one of the bureau’s 
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to Washington, 


Two pails of fish were 


hatcheries 
ag 
forwarded under identical con- 
ditions except that the fish in 
one pail had been fed within 
twenty-four hours of — ship- 
In the second pail the 
food 


ment. 
fish 
within 


had not received 


thirty-six hours of 
On the arrival of 


Central 


shipment. 
the consignment at 
Station, the fish that had not 
received food for thirty-six 
hours were in excellent condi- 
tion, while those in the other 
pail were in but fair condition. 

When fish which have can- 
nibalistic tendencies are to be THE 
shipped, it is quite important 
that they be graded so that 
fish as near the same size as possible will be placed 
in a can. 

When a distribution the 


the first matter of importance 


s to one of 


be made by 
specially equipped cars, 
is to arrange the trips with reference to the accessi- 
bility of the applicants, who may be located in many 
different As the cars are now equipped for 
carrying large loads of fish, it frequently occurs that 


states. 


as many as 150 individual applicants are supplied on 
a trip. Schedules for the car and for the messengers 
are necessarily prepared in advanced and applicants 
notified by letters or by telegram concerning the exact 
time that delivery of the fish is to be made. 

It is the rule to move the car to a central point, 
dispatching en route messengers who either fill appli- 
cations on roads parallel to lines traversed by the car 
or pursue a circular or semicircular route, joining the 


car farther along the line. The most expensive mes- 
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A MODERN STEEL CAR OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
APPLICANTS FOR PLANTING 


DELIVERING TROUT TO 


FISH ARE HAULED BY 








AUTOMOBILE TRUCK FROM THE PROPAGATING 


STATION TO THE DISTRIBUTION CAR 
senger shipments are those in which the messenger 
has to retrace the same line, and the least expensive 


and the ones most frequently made are the circular, 
semicircular and triangular. Shipments off the main 
lines are usually made by express or in care of train 
baggage masters. Shipments without attendants are 
made to probably 95 per cent of applicants living off 
the main lines, necessitating over 1,000 such shipments 
in the course of a year. 

In transporting fish an equable water temperature is 
of vital importance. It is generally accepted that low 
water temperature within reasonable limits is desirable 
the oxygen it 


water more 


The temperature of the water from 


as the cooler the gaseous 
holds in solution. 
which the fish were taken and the temperature of the 
water to be stocked should guide the attendant in the 
regulation of the temperature during the period that 
the fish are in transit. 

For a number of years the 
bureau’s distribution cars have 
been equipped with air com- 
pressors operated by 10 H. P. 
The 
through air distributors in the 


boilers. air is driven 
fish compartments, into rubber 
tubes leading to groups of 
4 to 6 


forced into the water through 


from containers and 
plugs of porous rock known 
as “filtros.” 

Too 


tion can not be given to fish 


much care and _ atten- 
planting, as it is here that all 
the efforts of the fish culturist 
may be placed in jeopardy. 
The practice has been to get 
the fish into waters as soon as 
possible, frequently dumping 
into 


the entire consignment 




















one pool at some convenient point such as a bridge or 
ford where the young fish merely serve as food for 
a few larger ones. The importance of carrying fish 
to the headwaters of streams where there is plenty 
of natural food and immunity from enemies, and de- 


positing them in small lots in shallow spring-fed pools. 


is not fully 
appreciated 
by all who 
make plants 
of fish. Fish 


produced at 
great expense 
may be wast- 
ed by placing 
them in un- 
suitable wa- 
ters, or in 
suitable wa- 
ters under 
adverse con- 
ditions. From 10,000 to 15,000 individual applications 
are filled annually by the Bureau of Fisheries. The 
distribution field includes practically every state in 
made to 
Zone; 


was 


besides, 
Porto 


the Union; shipments have been 
Central Mexico, Rico the Canal 
and only recently a consignment of 


and 
gambusia 
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THIS WAS THE FIRST CAR, ESPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR FISH DISTRIBUTION, 
BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


North Carolina, to Palestine. 
Five years after plants of fish are made the results 
This is the day of reckoning, for if 
the plants have not been successful, the applicants do 
Thousands of re- 


sent from Edenton. 


are ascertained. 


not hesitate to register complaints. 
ports are received—excellent 31 per cent, good 42 per 
cent, fair 13 
‘per cent, and 
only 14 
cent in doubt. 
Hundreds of 
letters are re- 
testi- 


per 


ceived 
fying to the 
remarkable 
success. that 
has followed 
the stocking 
of streams, 
lakes and ar- 
tificial ponds 


IT WAS BUILT IN 1884 

that contained no fish life prior to its introduction 
by the bureau. 

The 


portant 


one of the most im- 
It might be 


The end 


fish is 
fish-cultural 


distribution of 
phases of work. 
compared to the dissemination of seed grain. 


and aim is to increase the supply of desirable fish. 
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FOR AND IN CONSIDERATION 
| OF THE GREAT LOVEI BEAR 


| THIS TREE ANDTHE GREAT DE- uae 
SIRE | HAYEFORITS PROTECTION 
FOR ALL TIME | CONVEY ENTIRE 
POSSESSION OF ITSELF AND 

ALL LAND WITHIN EIGHT FEET 

OF THE TREE ON ALL SIDES. 








And Now—What of the Future? 


‘THIS famous old tree, known far and wide 

as “the tree that owns itself”"—is dying. 
The land on which it stands was deeded to 
the tree itself by its owner, William H. Jack- 
son, father of the late Chief Justice James 
Jackson of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
who executed a deed and filed it with due 
formality. Coming eventually into posses- 
sion of itself, it was marked with the marble 
setting forth its rights, and 
fence to mark the 
boundary of its Now its death, 
due to age and decay, involves a fine legal 


slab shown, 


granite posts sunk for a 


property. 


point, and the troublesome question will be 
“who owns this plot of earth to which the | 
ancient oak holds legal title?” 


Keystone View Co., Ince. 
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Round River Yarns 
III. WINNIN’ THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE ROUND RIVER 


By RoLanp HENRIONNET 


66 ALL sir, thot cook and me war pretty friendly after I caught 
the fish fer him an whin we left on the wanegan we bunked 
together,” the old camp watcher continued with a twinkle in his eye. 
“It war April whin we left with five hundred million feet of 
logs ahead of us and towing thot there holler log behind the 
wanegan. The boss allowed we'd tow that holler log along being 
as how folks claimed it war Paul Bunyan’s lost pipe stem. 
“About the furst trouble we had was at some rapids about a 
week after we started. The logs jammed and, Mister, they piled 
up seventy-five feet high an ’half a mile long. We tied up the 
wanegan to a big tree along the shore and figured as how we 
might have to stay thar for sometime. 
“Thar won't much to do so the crew spent most of thar time 
riding and rolling logs. An’ man! 
thar war the best log-rollers in the 
country right thar. It war _ finally A 
decided to hold a log-rolling contest IX 
for the championship of the Round 
River. You niver saw so much log- 
rolling in yer life. Fer a hull week 
every man but the cook an’ meself 
war out thar practising an’ betting 
war going pretty high. It finally 
worked down to whar a Frenchman 
and a Swede had the most money a 
on thim. They had rolled a big log 
fur three days an’ nather one could 





pion log-roller yerself.’ “Sez I to the men, ‘I haven’t any corked 
shoes only me rubbers on an’ the odds would all be with the 
Frenchman an’ the Swede.’ 

“But they wouldn’t take no fer an answer so I wint out to the 
log. I gits in the middle and the Frenchman on one side and the 
Swede on the other. The men cheered and waved thar caps an’ 
I knowed it war up to me to win. I cuffed the log ahead fer 
awhile but the Frenchman and the Swede stayed on like they wuz 
glued. Thin I cuffed it backwards an’ thot didn’t help. The men 
on shore war hollering an’ wavin’ like mad so I made one more 
disprit effort, cuffed it ahead jist as fast as I could an’ thin 
backwaras still taster, jumped up high in the air an’ came down 
right an’ the Frenchman an’ Swede wint off! I took off me 

hat an’ waved to the men on shore; 
I had won the championship of the 
Round River. 

“The men war beginning to com- 
plain thot nobody but Paul an’ his 
blue ox could ever git thot log jam 


a | 8 
* cae Reremenntenne cnn ramet out. The boss had jist about given 


up hopes of breakin’ the jam an’ the 
Icgs war pilin’ up higher thin ever. 
“Sez the cook to me, sez he, ‘If ve bane 
the log-driver ye told me ye are why 
don’t ye bane got thot log jam out.’ 
“T could have stood thot from most 
anybody else but from the cook it 


roll the other off. More money wuz ~— Pt able hurt me pride. Sez I to the cook, I’m 
NX : oe 

put up an’ the men war gittin’ pretty VY ,~ goin’ to git thot log jam out or I 

excited an’ jist about fergot the log er Nei ee ae oe Ne an Nn ae won't be here fer breakfast. No cook 

jam. “Jumped up in the air. ... and thin can depreciate me log drivin’ abilities 


“Sez I to the cook, ‘Cook, nather 
one of thim fellers knows how to 
roll a log. Now if I war rollin’ thot Icg I’d have those fellers 
off in a jiffy.’ I always liked to make thot cook think I war 
more of a man than he war. But I didn’t figure he’d tell the 
men what I sed. I think he wanted to even things up a little fer 
the time we shined the deer an’ killed the boss’s hosses. 

“After dinner I heerd the men callin’ fer the Bull-cook an’ sure 
enuff it war me they wanted. They carried me on thar shoulders 
to the river an’ thin told me to go out an’ show thim thar two 
duffers how to cuff a log. 

“Sez I to the men, ‘I'd rather not break into this yere contest. 
You have got two of the best men in the country out thar now.’ 

“Sez the men to me, “The cook tcld us as how ye war a cham- 


the Frenchman and the Swede wint off’ 


an’ bunk with me.’ So I ties a cable 
around the key log and puts a pulley 
on a big Norway on the shore ahead of the jam. Thin I runs the 
cable back over the jam an’ ties it to a raft of four Norway logs. 
The logs war a’coming down the rapids about forty miles an hour. 
I sees a big white pine log a’headed straight for me four logs thot 
the cable was fastened on. An’ sure enuff it hits the logs. The 
jam jist groaned like a dying hoss ana out it went. The key log 
had been yanked out the furst crack. Wall, after thot the boss 
gits pretty nervous about the waterfalls beyond the turn in thot 
thar river. An’ right thar I did the prettiest piece of slucin’ the 
river ever heard about.” I didn’t wait to hear the sluicing story 
but left the old camp watcher with a far-away look in his eyes, 
promising to return. 


496 (To be continued) 
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Young Douglas Fir 


Creating Public Interest in 
America’s Forests 


T is interesting to note that the West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau, an 
organization of firms and individuals engaged in the manufacture of lumber and 
wood products has received thousands of inquiries from people who have read its 
advertisements in which the forestry conservation plans of West Coast Lumbering 
interests are set forth. 

The lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest are fully aware that the permanence of 
their business depends entirely upon the perpetuation of the West Coast forests. 
They are, therefore, applying forestry principles intensively with the basic idea that 
the growing of trees as a crop and the marketing of wood at a profit is the ultimate 


aim of forestry. 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU 


560 J. J. Stuart Building $$ Seattle, Washington 
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cAmerica’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


Important West Coast Woods — Douglas Fir - Sitka Spruce - West Coast Hemlock - Western Red Cedar 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Smoking Ban in California Forests 

As a fire prevention measure, the 
United States Forest Service announces 
that smoking will be prohibited in all 
National Forests of California, except at 
improved camps and places of habitation. 
The regulation will remain in effect until 
the fall rains eliminate the fire hazard. 

Careless smokers, according to the For- 
est Service, are the greatest of the many 
fire menaces to the forests of California. 
Burning matches and tobacco last year 
started more than 800 forest fires in the 
state and caused untold damage to tim- 
ber, watershed cover and grazing lands. 
A number of these fires swept over more 
than 50,000 acres. 





New Forest Experiment Station in Ohio 
Headquarters of the new Ohio-Mississippi 
Valley Forest Experiment Station will be 
located at Columbus, Ohio. The selection 
of this location was made by Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine after a careful study 
by representatives of the department of 
various suitable places within the region. 

The new experiment station will be oper- 
ated by the United States Forest Service 
and will be affiliated with the Ohio State 
University and the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Columbus. The Ohio- 
Mississippi Valley region which is to be 
covered by this station’s research activities 
includes the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and northern Arkansas. 

E. F. McCarthy, Assistant Director of 
the Appalachian Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., has been ap- 
poimted Director of this new station. Mr. 
McCarthy has had many years of ex- 
perience in forestry work and is familiar 
with the forest conditions and problems 
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confronting the forest and woodland own- 
ers of the Central States. Other mem- 
bers of the experiment station include 
junior foresters John H. Hanley of Akron, 
Ohio, and Leonard F. Kellogg of Iowa, 
and associate forest ecologist, Bernard 
S. Meyer of Columbus, Ohio. 





Governor Signs Florida Fire Bill 

A bill making it unlawful to set fire 
to any forest, woods, land, or marshes, 
by other than the owner of such land, 
has passed both houses of the Florida 
legislature and has been signed by Gov- 
ernor John W. Martin. The measure 
was first defeated by a Senate Com- 
mittee but was later restored to the 
calender. 

The law prescribes penalties for viola- 
tions, upon conviction, of a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1000, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. It also makes the convicted 
liable for all damages caused by such 


fires. 





Idaho Experiments With Slash Fire 
Hazards 

A unique experiment in better forest 
management has been inaugurated by six 
Idaho lumber companies in employing the 
research department of the Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association to 
cooperate with their logging forces in 
testing different methods of disposing of 
the slash fire hazard. The work is under 
the direction of Norman G. Jacobson, a 
specialist in slash disposal methods. 

With logging engineers of the several 
companies, Mr. Jacobson is selecting dif- 
ferent types of slash and conditions of 
fire risks for application of methods of 
brush disposal, intense protection, or a 
combination of the two best adapted to 
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obtain both economy and efficiency. The 
purpose of the experiments, which will 
extend over a period of two years, is to 
develop as a prominent feature in logging 
policy the application of the best methods 
that apply to slash disposal. 





Forest Tax Bill Before Wisconsin 
Legislature 

To encourage a policy of preserving from 
destruction the remaining forest growth of 
Wisconsin and of reproducing and grow- 
ing adequate timber crops for the future, 
the Senate of the State legislature has 
passed a forestry tax bill providing for a 
severance tax on merchantable timber and 
an acreage tax on land designated as forest 
crop land. 

The measure authorizes the tax commis- 
sion to levy against timberland owners a 
severance tax on wood products at the rate 
of ten per cent of their stumpage value. A 
land tax of ten cents per acre on land desig- 
nated for growing timber and other forest 
crops is included in the bill, and would 
become effective with the closing of a 
contract between the State and the land- 
owner. The contract would be in force 
for a period of fifty years, subject to re- 
newal at termination, or subject to cancella- 
tion at any time with the permission of the 
tax commission. Forest crop land is defined 
in the bill as land set aside for the practice 
of forestry. 

The law would prohibit any person 
from cutting merchantable wood products 
on any forest crop land until thirty days 
after the owner has filed with the State 
Conservation Commission a notice of inten- 
tion to cut. Failure to comply with this 
provision would be a misdemeanor and 
punishable on conviction by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing cne year, or both fine and imprisonment. 




















Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir is the Nation’s 
most important structural 
wood judged on quality, 
strength, serviceability and 
supply. 22% of all the lum- 
ber produced in this country 
is Douglas Fir. If you are un- 
familiar with Douglas Fir 
timbers send for the Weyer- 
haeuser book “Structural 
Timbers of Douglas Fir.” 
We will include a copy of 
U.S. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory ‘Technical Note No. 
201” which shows the com- 
parative strength values of 
the various structural woods. 








Re-sawed, loaded, shipped same day 


FIRE in an Iowa flour mill during the busy sea- 
son caused a shut-down for structural repairs. 
Timbers were needed. 

The telegraphic order reached the Weyerhaeuser 
Minnesota Transfer Plant at eight o'clock one Thursday 
morning. The timbers had to be re-sawed, and surfaced 
four sides. They were put in work immediately. At two- 
thirty that afternoon the loaded car was being switched 
out of the yard. At nine o’clock Saturday morning the 
car was being unloaded at the flour mill. 


An emergency and urgent need of lumber or timbers may arise 
for you. Call on the Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plant nearest you. 
You'll receive immediate service and excellent stock. Make a note of 
the phone number now. 





Big Timbers and Plank 


24-hour Shipments from 


Weyerhaeuser Distributing Plants 


DOUGLAS FIR Timbers and Plank a Specialty 


Telephones: Baltimore, Plaza 6061 + Saint Paul, Midway 7510 - Portsmouth, 79 Ring 2 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Distributors of Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 





MINNEAPOLIS 
806 Plymouth Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 
2401 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


General Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


‘Branch Offices: 
ST. PAUL CHICAGO TOLEDO 
2563 Franklin Ave. 208 So. La Salle St. 1313 Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BALTIMORE PORTSMOUTH 


1600 Arch Street 285 Madison Ave. 812 Lexington Bldg. Rhode Island 





<All orders other than for railway purposes subjeét to confirmation by retail lumber dealer 
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FALL 
CATALOGUE 
1927 


L. L. BEAN, Manufactarer “| 
FREEPORT. MAINE 

















LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG FREE 


A novel and attractive catalog will be issued by 
L. L. Bean of Freeport, Maine, on August 10th. 
Everything the hunter, trapper and guide might 
want in the way of shoes and clothing is offered 
ty Mr. Bean. 

To give an idea of this illustrated catalog, here 
is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, Duck Hunting 
Boots, Leather Caps, Suits for Deer and Duck 
Hunting, Rain suits, Duffle Bags, etc. Write 
Mr. Bean, Dept 924, Freeport, Maine, for free 
catalog and be surprised at the many delightful 
necessities he offeres. 









fo sso Qeyestioyus 


Depends on a good mattress and restful 
sleep. You can have both on ALL your 
trips if you have an 


AIRO MATTRESS 


Made on low air pressure, ‘balloon tire’ principle of khaki- 
covered virgin rubber. Easily carried. Quickly inflated 
without pump. Will last for years. Write for catalog. 

THE K. & W. RUBBER CO., Dept. 211, Delaware, Ohio 








BIASCUPE 









For all who hunt, 

— sail, motor, 

“3 out’ or study 

bird ife. Unexcelled 

for usein the movie 

andtheatreoratout- 

door games. Magni- 

fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and clear 

—brings the world to — feet. Precise optical qual- 

ities. Durable finish. onrying caseincluded Atyour 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


THE POCKET 
TELESCOPE 


A practical six power telescope. Made on the same 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar purposes. 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post- 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
800 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- 
Scopes, Photographic Lerses of High Quality. 








U.S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR IMPORTED ARMS 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott Arms 
Shotguns, Merkel Bros. Over and Under also Double 
Fila = and Trap Guns. Big Game Rifles, Target Pistols, 
ae ie prema Mannilicher - Schoenaver 
vane D. M. Ammunition. Repair Parts. 
32 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG —25cts IN STAMPS. 
x EF. STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


224 East 42nd Street 
















Illinois to Have State-Wide System of 
Fishing and Hunting Grounds 

A bill providing for a state-wide system 
of fishing and hunting grounds has passed 
both houses of the Illinois legislature and 
has been signed by the governor. A $20,- 
000,000 bond issue was provided for in the 
measure for acquisition and development. 

The project will include all fishing and 
hunting grounds and all fish and game 
preserves, refuges, rest grounds and sanc- 
tuaries in the State. The land owned by 
the State for game and fish propagation 
is not included. Acquisition will be con- 
tingent upon the accessibility and suitabil- 
ity of the various regions, and will be 
spread out over the entire state propor- 
tionate to population, so that all the people 
will have the same opportunity to partake 
of its benefits. The new development will 
be directed by the State Department of 


Conservation. 





Greeley Orders Flood Control Study 

Because of the importance of the Missis- 
sippi Valley flood situation to forestry, 
Colonel William B. Greeley, Chief of the 
United States Forest Service, has desig- 
nated as an all-service project the collection 
of material bearing upon the relation of 
forests to flood prevention and _ control. 
E. A. Sherman, Associate Forester, is in 
charge of the project and it will be pushed 
to completion with dispatch. Mr. Sher- 
man has just returned from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, where he attended a conference of 
interests concerned with the control of 
the Arkansas River flood waters. 





Forestry School Dedicated in Louisiana 

Authorities of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity expect to see a great forestry school 
eventually operating at Bogalusa, Louisiana, 
Colonel A. T. Prescott, representing Presi- 
dent Emeritus Boyd of the university, de- 
clared at the dedication of the new school 
buildings on the 1,000-acre forestry tract 
dcnated to the university by the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, early in July. 

Other speakers, among them Colonel 
W. H. Sullivan, vice-president and general 
manager of the lumber company, predicted 
that the forestry school of the state univer- 
sity will be to the South what the schools 
operated by Yale, Harvard and Cornell 
have been to the North. 

Addressing more than 1,000 residents of 
Begalusa and Washington parish, Colonel 
Sullivan said that it was the interest in 
reforestation manifested by the residents of 


the parish that made the new forestry school 


possible. He declared that the university 
authorities never would have accepted the 
forestry tract had there been any hostility 
to reforestation on the part of the residents. 

It is the intention of the university to 
use the new tract for summer class work. 
During the regular school term, however, 
the forestry classes will use the tract at 
intervals for field observation. 
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Names National Arboretum Advisory 
Council 

Following one of the provisions of the 
act of the last Congress establishing a 
National Arboretum at Washington, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine has an- 
nounced the membership of the Advisory 
Council, which is to plan and develop the 
arboretum. The members are Frederic 
A. Delano, Washington, D. C., member 
of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Chairman; L. H, 
Bailey, Ithaca, New York, president of 
the Botanical Society of America; Henry 
S. Graves, New Haven, Conn., Dean of 
the School of Forestry, Yale University; 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass., former 
president of the American Association 
of Nurserymen; John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, 
Washington, D. C., chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia committee of the Gar- 
den Club of America; Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Brookline, Mass., 
dent of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects; Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, 
Glen Cove, L. I., secretary of the Garden 
Club of America; Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pa., director of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists and a former president of the 
American Rose Society. 


former presi- 





Regulations for Upper Mississippi Wild- 
Life Refuge 

Regulations for the administration of 
the Upper Mississippi River Wild-Life 
and Fish Refuge have been signed and 
issued jointly by Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine and Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. These regulations prescribe the 
conditions under which hunting and other 
recreational activities, including fishing 
and camping, will be permitted on the 
reservation, the general plan being to 
allow the public the freedom of the 
refuge as far as possible, consistent with 
the conservation of the wild life pro- 
tected there. The danger from neglected 
camp fires is especially stressed. 

The purchase of lands for the Upper 
Mississippi Refuge was provided for by 
Congress in 1924 and $1,500,000 authorized 
to be appropriated for the purpose, ad- 
ministration being assigned to the Bio- 
logical Survey and, as far as fishes and 
other aquatic life are concerned, to the 
Bureau of Fisheries. Areas of overflowed 
bottomlands along the Mississippi from 
Rock Island, Illincis, to Wabasha, Minne- 
sota, are being acquired as rapidly as 
possible in the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

These overflowed lands, mostly un- 
suited for agriculture, include many 
islands above which bluffs rise pre- 
cipitously on either side of the river from 
200 to 400 feet high, and add unusual 
scenic. charm to an _area_ especially 
adapted to the needs of wild life. Here 
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fur and other wild mammals, birds, and 
fishes will, under careful conservation, 
have opportunity to increase in numbers, 
and the public at the same time will be 
given within reasonable limits the en- 
joyment of the sport of hunting and 
fishing. 


4-H Members Gather at Washington 


Late in June one hundred and fifty 


boys and girls, representatives of the 
National 4-H Clubs, were encamped on 
\griculture grounds 
Thirty-eight states 


the Department of 
at Washington, D. C. 
were represented by delegations of four 
club members each, representing more 
than 586,000 farm boys and girls through- 
out the country enrolled in club work. 

One of the outstanding features of the 


meeting was a tree planting ceremony 





Roswell Griffiths, 4-H Club member from 
Wisconsin, presenting Secretary W. M. Jar-= 
dine with a gavel containing pieces of wood 
representative of each of the forty-eight states. 


under the direction of F. W. Besley, state 
Secretary of Agri- 
Jardine presented each of the 


forester of Maryland. 
culture 
representatives with a gavel made of 
hickory and pine, the hickory from a tree 
grew on the grounds at Mt. 
Vernon and the pine was from the old 


which 


timbers removed from the White House 
during the present reconstruction. The 
boys and girls presented the Secretary 
with a somewhat larger gavel containing 
specimens of wood representing and typi- 
cal of each of the forty-eight states. A 
piece of Alaska cedar was included for 
the northern Territory and the handle 
Colonel William B. 
Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, ad- 
dressed the members on “A Charge to 
the Tree Planters.” 


was of eucalyptus. 
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Oil Torches for Fire Fighting 
With the need for speed ever increasing 
on the fire line, foresters throughout the 
country are constantly seeking new uses of 
modern equipment. An especially designed 
oil torch conceived to increase the effective- 
ness or back-firing in forest fire control has 


passed through the experimental stage and 


now bids fair to become part of every fire 
fighters equipment. These torches are of 
light weight and easy to operate. Under 


favorable conditions one man can set fif- 
teen or twenty times as many back-fires as 
could be set with brands. 

The torch consists of a one and one-half 
gallon steel tank tinned to make it rust 
proof, and is equipped with a powerful, 
quick acting pump, gauge, filler cap and 
burner valve. Adjustable shoulder straps 
and a backrest lighten the burden of the 
outfit, 
hose length, weighs less than thirty pounds. 
The United States Forest Service and a 
State 


firefighter. The entire including 


number of forestry departments 
are now equipping their fire fighting forces 


with them. 





New State Parks in Illinois 

Senate Bill 432, an act in relation to State 
Highways, has passed both houses of the 
Illinois legislature, and authorizes the De- 
partment of Public Works and Buildings 
to “set out trees and shrubs and to other- 
wise care for and beautify the roadside 
upon the right-of-way of the State high- 
ways in such a manner as the department 
may deem proper.” This is the first act to 
be passed in Illinois relative to the beauti- 
fication of the highways, with the authority 
placed under the Highway Department. 

Senate Bill 37 provides an appropriation 
of $200,000 under the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings for the purchase of 
the Black Hawk Watch Tower site near 
Rock River, in Rock Island County, for a 
State park. 
native stands of white pine in Illinois, near 


The largest of the remaining 


Polo, Ogle County, and the Grant City 
Park at Makanda, were purchased without 
special appropriation. 





Trade Extension Committee Names 
Manager 
Following a meeting in Chicago of the 
executive committee of the National Lum- 
ber Trade Extension Committee announce- 
ment was made that John M. Gibbs, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, had been named manager 
of the trade extension department. The 
committee also adopted a tentative budger, 
which will enable the preliminary activities 
of the trade extension endeavor to begin at 
once. It approved the program for co- 
operating with the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, in certain research work into the prop- 
erties and uses of wood. 
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Play Safe: 


|S pm a helpful ally for the 
cause of Forest Fire Preven- 
tion—the Coleman Camp Stove. 
Play safe. Help UncleSamsaveour 
trees. Takeiton your next outing. 


The Coleman cooking fire is en- 
closed inasteel cabinet. Big Wind 
Baffles protect it on three sides. 
Positive Cut-Off Valves keep it 
under control. No flying sparks. 
Noredhotcoals. Nodangerevenif 
you go away and leave it burning. 
Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 
When you’re through cooking turn 
it out and fold it up like a suitcase 
—nothing left to start a blaze. 


Two Feature Models — Cole- 
man No. 2 (shown be is the 
all built-in De Luxe Model. Price 
in U. S. $12.50. Coleman No. 9 
(shown above) complete except 
oven. Price in U. S. $9.00. 

Ask Your Dealer toshow you both 
stoves or write us for full information, 
Address Camping Dept. AF43. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Factory and |. Wichita, Kansas 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


Coleman 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 
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Camp Stove 
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FISHING 
Oak Orchard Lodge 


On Buckhorn Lake sixteen miles north 
of Peterboro, Ontario, Canada, in the 
Kawartha Lake District, about five 
hours from Buffalo. Good roads. 

Black Bass and Maskinonge 
Here is found the famous Black Bass 
and Maskinonge Fishing of the Ontario 
Highlands, waters stocked by Govern- 
ment. A limited number of guest rooms, 
equipped with private baths, available. 
Tariff seven to ten dollars per day 
American Plan. The fishing is interest- 
ing as can be found in Ontario. The 
Icdge is reached by motor from Peter- 
boro. Perry Alexander.  Peterboro, 
Ontario, Canada. 








CAMP EUCAROMA gxiseio"! ‘AK" 


“Where the family spirit prevails” 
Can now be reached by Motor 

The ideal spot for a real vacation. Rugged 
enough for the sportsman yet affording conveniences 
which appeal to his wife and family. Splendid fish- 
ing. Home Cooking. Write for booklet. 

ROBERT D. MORGAN, Owner-Manager — 
939 Guardian Building Cleveland, Ohio 








E ARE prepared to take campers and 

hunters into the Black and Mogollan 
Ranges this season. Up to date unexplored 
by tourists. Fishing and hunting good in 
season. Write for particulars. 


EVANS BROS. 


Beaverhead New Mexico 








IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
at Gough and Linton Hunting Camps 

Six up to date camps, controlling over 300 square 
miles of Big Game territory in the centre of the Big 
Game District of N. B. Moose, Caribou, Deer and Bear. 

Excellent fishing in Lake and Stream with fine 
cance trips. Write 

GOUGH & LINTON, Plaster Rock, N. B. 








COME TO MEMIQUISIT LODGE 


The Premier Log Cabin Bungalow Camp of Northern 
Ontario, new and comfortable. 22 miles from Sturgeon 
Falls on Lake Nipissing. Picturesque trip by steamer 

Fishermen's real paradise, perfect quiet, wonderful 
scenery, best of fishing, Small Mouth Bass, Large 
Northern Pike, Pickerel and Lunge. Good Duck and 
Deer hunting in season. Boats and Guides for hire. 


Write 
CAPT. CHAS. BRITTON 
Gentiles only. Box 191, Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 








COME TO WYOMING ROCKIES (Buffalo Bi’ s County) 


Get Westernized on a typical cattle ranch 
Ride real cow ponies—fish in mountain 
streams—hunt big game in game country. 
Pack trips thru Yellowstone Park and Jack- 
son Hole Country—Experienced Guides. 
Write or wire 


CRESCENT MOON RANCH - Cody, Wyoming 














Sleep Outdoors in 
Comfort in a Scien- 
tifically correct 


FIALA SLEEPING BAG 


Light weight Liama 

model with — weight $44 
mcover... ccocee: Li cosce 

Pongee Silk ning—a 

light weight luxury $15 
Extra Liama Lining for $35 
low temperatures . 

Fiala Parka of Malone $29 
all wool cloth.. 

Fiala Parka—wind- root 

khaki cloth ....... $10 







Parka—Shantung Silk ...... $35 

Tents and Equipment of all kinds 

for Camp, Tour and Explorers. 
Write for Catalog ‘‘W”’ 

A. FIALA, 25 Warren St., N.Y.C. 
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Forestry Contract Act Before Georgia 
Legislature 


ORESTS 


A bill has been introduced in the Georgia 
legislature that would permit land owners 
to contract with the state to protect their 
position as timber growers. The measure 
would authorize state and county tax offi- 
cials, upon recommendation by the State 
Board of Forestry, to adjust the taxation 
of denuded land in private ownership given 
wholly to timber growing. By contracting 
with the state, timberland owners would 
be in a position to demand a new valuation 
of these lands for a period of from five 
to forty years, not to exceed the assessed 
valuation per acre at the time of contract 
and not less than one dollar an acre. The 
measure also provides for a severance tax 
of ten per cent on all timber cut from any 
forest land under contract. 





Plan Waterfowl Census 


A monthly census of waterfowl at se- 
lected points throughout the United States 
is being planned by the Biological Survey 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It will be an aid in administering 
the Federal migratory-bird treaty act and 
the regulations thereunder, for the protec- 
tion of birds that migrate between the 
United States and Canada. The undertak- 
ing is for the purpose of obtaining accurate 
information regarding the numbers, distri- 
bution, and migration of waterfowl through- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
The project is important not only to the 
country as a whole and to each of the 
States, but also to all organizations that 
are primarily concerned with the conserva- 
tion of game, all sportsmen, and all others 
interested in wild fowl or their conservation. 





Historic Forestry Building Razed 


Through the razing of the old Forestry 
Building at the University of Washing- 
ton, the West has lost a noted and re- 
markable piece of rustic architecture. The 
edifice was 300 feet long and 150 feet 
wide, and supported by 126 giant Douglas 
fir pillars of uniform size, five feet in 
diameter and fifty feet high. Each re- 
tained its bark and weighed twenty-five 
tons. The structure was erected in 1909 
for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exhibition 
at a cost of $91,000. 

The building was condemned by the 
university authorities when the logs ap- 
peared to be deteriorating. It is said that 
faulty treatment of the supports hastened 
their decay. The pillars were set upon a 
foundation of concrete and on the top of 
each column a concrete cap was placed 
so that each of the logs was _ hermeti- 
cally sealed. Fungi rapidly developed 
under the bark and deterioration set in. 


Forestry Activities Changing Britain's 
Countryside 
By A. Epwarp HamMonp 


In order to realize the extent to which 
reforestation is changing the waste lands 
of Great Britain, it is necessary to visit 
the Thetford Chase forest area in Nor- 
folk, and over the borders of Suffolk. 
Where for many years, acres and acres 
of land have laid bare and barren, un- 
fitted for cultivation, and in places not 
even sufficiently fertile to produce vege- 
tution of the rankest growth, young 
Scotch and Corsican pines are now grow- 
ing, and a tour of inspection reveals all 
stages of cultivation, from the seed beds 
to the five-year old plantations. 

For reforestation purposes, England 
split up into five divisions, and the Thet- 
ford area embraces the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Lincoln, Northampton, and 
Cambridge. The area so far acquired 
comprises 29,000 acres, which, for all in- 
tents and purposes, is enclosed in a one- 
ring fence, if roads and other necessary 
breaks are not taken into consideration. 
Much of the land has been purchased 
by the Forestry Commission; but, in sey- 
eral instances, whole estates have been 
leased for long periods. 

Following the acquisition of a particu- 
lar tract of land, the first problem which 
presents itself is rabbits. In this particu- 
lar district, these rodents are particularly 
numerous, having been allowed to breed 
and multiply without any serious inter- 
ference until the forestry officials took 
up the problem. As soon as a new area 
is taken over, it is entirely enclosed by 
rabbit-proof fencing. This fence consists 
of cleft stakes, ten feet apart. A single 
strand of barbed wire is stretched taut 
at a height of 3 feet, and 18-gauge wire- 
netting 42 inches wide, with a 1%-inch 
mesh is then hung from the barbs of 
the wire and attached to the posts with 
staples. Six inches of the wire is Isid 
along the surface of the ground at right 
angles to the fence, and anchored by 
means of sods at every three feet or so. 
This has proved a successful deterrent 
against rabbits. The pests are dealt with 
inside the enclosure by means of traps, 
snares, and dogs. 

The next important consideration is the 
establishment of precautions against fire. 
Fire rides are arranged at intervals in the 
planted areas. These are kept clear of 
vegetation, and thus provide an effective 
means of checking any outbreaks, and 
also serve as points from which counter 
or back fires may be started. Fire lines 
are laid down between compartments and 
along boundaries varying in width up to 
100 feet. Hardwood species, which, in 
comparison with conifers are non-inflam- 
able, are being planted alongside the fire 
lines and rides. In the Thetford area, 
a wide strip of beech plantation divides 
the forest into two complete halves. 

Rapid progress is being made with 
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planting in this district. By the end of 
this present planting season, 9,000 acres 


will be planted, while the program for 


this year is 4,800, making a total of 
over 13,000 acres. Complete success has 
been achieved with direct sowings in 
many of the East Anglian districts 


which have light soils, and 100 acres of 
direct sowings have been made at Thet- 
ford during the last season. 

Owing to the relatively 
district, it has been 


level state of 
the ground in this 
found possible to make use of a tractor 
for plowing purposes. This turns up two 
furrows at a time, four and a half feet 
apart. 

Eighty acres of nursery are established 
These con- 
sist mainly of seed beds of Scotch and 
Corsican pine. Parts of this area were 
given up to forests before the war, and 
large 
gaged on fellings at 
for timber for war purposes. A large 


in the Thetford forest area. 


contingents of Canadians were en- 
Santon Downham 
proportion of this land is now to be 
cleared in preparation for planting. Belts 
of old trees have been allowed to remain 
and from these 2,000 bushels 
year, and 


in places, 
of cones were gathered this 
dried for seed purposes. 

Foresters Meet At Cranberry Lake 

The summer meeting of the New York 
State Section of the Society of American 
Foresters will be held at the State 
Ranger School on Cranberry Lake at the 
invitation of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. It is understood that 
the new State Ranger School building 
will be dedicated at this time and that a 
large number of foresters from the sur- 
rounding states will attend the meeting. 
Dean Franklin Moon of the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 
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Massachusetts Attempts Quail 
Propagation 

A quail breeding experiment which, if 
proven practicable, will make it possible 
each spring of the little 
Massa- 
chusetts, has been announced by William 
C. Adams, director of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Thirty-seven pairs 
of native adult birds have been captured 
for the experiment. The department 
plans to gradually increase the stock of 
adult quail until several thousand pairs 


for the planting 
game bird in various areas of 


can be released annually. This, accord- 


ing to Mr. Adams, will restore the quail 
to many of the over-hunted areas of the 


State. 





Fires Menace Alaskan Reindeer 
Industry 

Forest and range fires are a particular 

menace to the development of the future 

industry in Alaska, 

United State 


] 





reindeer 
to the Biological Survey, 
Department of 


according 





Agriculture. 

Fires are declared to constitute one of 
the greatest sources of injury to forage 
and forest production in Alaska and 
cause large losses in fur and 
Tundra and forest fires in the interior 


game. 


burned-over 
found. The 


are common, and_ large 
range areas are frequently 
fires are often set by prospectors to clear 
off the vegetation and expose underlying 
ground and rock, and many are caused 
by carelessness in leaving camp fires or 
by tossing away lighted matches or 
cigarettes. 

In the northern and western part of 
the Territory are vast areas of grazing 
land of luxuriant forage especially suited 
to the raising of reindeer. A part of 
this area is now so used, the present 
herds totaling approximately 400,000 head. 








WANTED 


Live, bald-headed eagle, three to | 
six years old. Write stating price, 
age and agg of bird. 
E. FELT 
432 Wellington Ave. Chicago, III. | 














IRISH TERRIERS 


Have good dispositions; Make Ideal House 
and Auto Dogs; Love to Hunt and are de- 
voted Companions. Handy size. Immune to 
most diseases. 
A.K.C. Registration Guaranteed 
DR. F. G. DRATZ 
Hardrock Kennels Missoula, Mont. 








Why You Should Buy Huber’s 
SILVER FOXES 


Due to our rigid inspection and selective 
mating we are producing a fox of the 
highest quality and type that is on the 
market. They are raised under sanitary 
conditions and scientifically fed-on a bal- 
anced ration which has produced strong 
healthy stock with pelts of fine fur, won- 
derful texture and large brushes with 
white tips. Our customers get full value 
for every dollar invested coupled with un- 
equalled service. Prices are reasonable. 


HUBER’S SILVER FOX FARM 


BROOKS, WISCONSIN 











ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS 


Old Ivory Beads Indian Curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 
From the Lair of Quality 


VANCE R. McDONALD 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 













RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


For Breeding and Stocking 
Mongolian, Formosa, Sil- 

ver, Golden, Lady Amherst 

and Reeves Pheasants. 


Indianfield Pheasantry 
Telford = = = = Penna. 














BORESTONE 


—the blue-ribbon strain that won 
the Grand Show Championship for 
the sixth time at the recent National 
Fox Show in Portland. Ranches in 
Maine and California. Send for 
booklet. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and type 
—which is the foundation of profits 
in the Silver Fox business. 

You are invited to visit our ranches 


Central New York Fur 
Co., Inc. 


SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the pleasure and 
profit derived from raising Silver 
Black Foxes, an added attraction can 
be had by using part of the ranch 
for the growing of beautiful trees 
and shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, 
M.D.V. 


\ermont Mountain 


SILVER BLACK AND RANCH 
RAISED BLUE FOXES 


The story of these foxes is a liberal 
education in profitable enterprise. Breed 
from the best only. Let us tell you 
about it. 


(Morton H. McAllister, Owner) 


VERMONT MOUNTAIN SILVER 
FOX RANCH 





621 PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST BLDG. 


PASADENA, CALIF. Boston, Mass. Barre 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 26 Cummington St. Vermont 








ae “Probably no 
other live-stock SK f | U. S Gov ent 
enterprise pays or the - 5. Governm 
Murray Fox Farm Tic aaa fond Guide to Fox Raising. Three Tar nedge Foxes 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. wwiiet? 0. ladies made $25,000. The same THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
2 i . . 35 Pairs of Bi 
Murray Foxes have won the + agg OF Bulletin effort that vee give LP resaggee gg a oie < oy 
highest Honors in American ft Id duce real profits wit oxes ne U- All Foxes Bred and Offered for Sale 
National Shows including a wae ota pe Government Fox Bulletin, 64 pages, illus- are from Prize Winners Only 
“aa a to trated, sent prepaid at cost (9 two-cent Grand Shew Champiens 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES market—no selling stamps). Address: Sweepstake Winners 
effort. Blue Ribbon Winners 








Champion The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalogue 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 


SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ BUREAU 
Box A-426, Pleasantville, New York 


LEADING FOX RANCHES OF THE UNITED 


Our Booklet “BLOOD WILL TELL” 
is yours upon request 


STATES 
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WW, 
= NURSERY — 
MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of 
Oak, Maple, Elm, etc., for me- 
morial planting. Trees from 15 
to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with The 
American Forestry Association 
to perpetuate its memory. 


AMAWALK NURSERY 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 








Can you use 
REMARKABLE SEEDLINGS 
for economical planting 


3 year white pine, 4-9”, $6. per M 
3 year Scotch pine, 6-15”, $7. per M 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, Fryeburg, Me. 








Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects 
Choice line of 
STRONG PERENNIAL PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 
NATIVE PLANT MATERIAL 
Catalog Upon Request Long Distance, Naperville No. | 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 


Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 








SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, 
perennial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
GERMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 
Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 
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Founpation Prantinc, by Leonard H. 
Johnson. Published by A. T. DeLa Mare 
Company, New York City. 

This book is designed to aid the house 
owner in planning his home surroundings. 
It gives advice in choosing plants from the 
standpoint of beauty, cost and care. The 
book is replete with photographs of a 
variety of homes, depicting good and bad 
foundation planting. By the use of plans 
which give the names, both technical and 
common, of the plants shown in the photo- 
graphs, the reader quickly learns the varie- 
ties best adapted to different places about a 
house, those which group themselves most 
artistically, and those which are most hardy 
or effective. The book is not meant for 
use in extensive plantings on large estates, 
but mainly for the city or suburban dweller 
who wants a carefully planned, easily man- 
aged foundation planting, and one that will 


be moderate in cost. 


ANIMAL FriENDs, by Harriet A. Cheever. 
Published by L. C. Page & Company, 
Boston. 

This is a collection of five stories, the 
first the adventures of a canary, the next those 
of a pony, and the other three those of a cat, 
a bunny and a dog. Each animal hero or 
heroine is made a real character that lives 
a real life. They think and talk intelligent- 
ly, as undoubtedly our animal friends do, 
and their experiences make delightful read- 
ing. Miss Cheever has woven into her 
accounts of these pets’ lives worthwhile 
suggestions for their care, and her book 
would make any girl or boy appreciate 
more the value of loving with deed as well 
as word these faithful creatures. The book 
contains a great number of pen and ink 
sketches that add greatly to its attractiveness. 





My Witp FLower GarpdEN, by Herbert 
Durand. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York—London. Price, $2.50. 
This is a delightfully presented little 

book on the making of a wild flower 

garden, and its 7 by 44-inch covers enclose 

a vast amount of information on this type 

of gardening. Mr. Durand discloses the 

secrets of the places to find and the places 
to plant the common and rare variety of 

wild flowers. One of the best helps is a 

chapter which describes the various kinds of 

soil and the flowers that thrive in them. 

‘soil acidity” 


‘ 


One chapter devotes itself to 
and is based on some original material sup- 
plied by Dr. E. T. Wherry. Mr. Durand 


Mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest Lire—It 


takes step by step the preparation and care 
of the garden. The photographs which 
illustrate the book are exceptionally good, 
and the colored frontispiece which gives 
the reader a peek into the author’s garden 
is especially inviting. 





Lire IN A Man-or-War, by A Fore-top- 
Man. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton and New York. Price $10.00. 

This is an account of a sailor’s voyage 
on “Old Ironsides” in 1839. The author is 
only known as a “Fore-top-Man,” but 
whoever he was we are indebted to him 
for a most interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to nautical literature. The book 
has been reprinted verbatim from the 
original edition of 1841 without correction, 
and the result is not only informative but 
entertaining. 

There are included amusing incidents on 
board ship, noteworthy events in history; 
verses of great length and novel construc- 
tion written, it seems, on the slightest pro- 
vocation; sea yarns as impossible as only 
sea yarns can be, and all the color, action 
and human interest that must necessarily 
have made up the life of the crew on the 
old “Constitution.” 

The book contains photographs of old 
documents, models of the frigate, pictures 
of activities on board and portraits of sev- 
eral of the ship’s officers. Rear Admiral 
Elliot Snow has written a preface which 
explains and verifies some of the incidents 
and statements. 

The supply is limited to only seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies. 





THE PracticaL VALUE oF Birps, by Junius 
Henderson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Henderson has prepared an excellent 
book for use by those who want to know 
about the birds but have never had the 
time to wade through volumes of data to 
obtain just the information they desired. 
The author of “The Practical Value of 
3irds” has done this for them and presents 
a compilation of the more important facts 
and principles in a single volume for ready 
reference. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a general discussion of birds, their value, 
relation to farm crops, orchards, forests and 
poultry yards and also to protective and 
propagating methods. The second part 
takes up the orders, families and species of 
birds, and discusses their habits of living 
and eating. —G. LN. 
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The reader is furnished with numerous 
footnotes and references to the great num- 
ber of volumes from which Mr. Henderson 


has collected his information. <A _ biblio- 1878 


graphy is also appended. PE 


EpitorRIAL SILENCE, by Robert T. Morris. 
Published by The Stratford Company, 
Boston. Price $2.50. 

This book, just issued, is a criticism of 
modern journalistic methods and a prophecy 
of what the next stage in journalism will 
be. The author is well qualified to criticize 
and prophesy, and he does both in a con- 
structive, entertaining manner. Readers of 
Dector Morris’ contributions to The Ameri- 





can Nut Journal and his former books will 





be interested in his latest work.—G.I.N. 
~ _ 


Describes Forestry Profession Large Transplants at Low Prices 


Although forestry has gained recogni- 








ARLY FALL and up to the end of September is a well 
recognized and safe time to plant young evergreens—especially 
(All prices 


tion as a profession only within the last 
30 years today there are more than 1,500 





larger transplants for more rapid results, for instance: 


young men in the United States studying 
per thousand). 


for foresters’ careers, and forestry is a 








recognized profession charged with the Norway Spruce Austrian Pine 25 00) 
- . - , , ‘f ce trans..... $ 50.00 10 to 12” twice trans.............$229. 
solution of one of the country’s greatest 10 to 16" once trans 7 é : 
aes mins re glean: White Spruce Red Pine (Resinosa) ae 
en: Penne Sees A Pee Te 7 to 14” twice trans..... 78.00 5 to 8” once trans... ... 35.00 
the best use 470,000,000 acres of forest Douglas Fir (Blue strain) Red Pine (Densiflora) 
land. 12 to 15” twice trans..... 290.00 18 to 24” once trans............. 80.00 
ite. eciirenvent oe 7 Scotch Pine Native Rhododendron and Laurel 
‘d ei ii . Serene Opportunities ee 12 to 18” once trans..... 35.00 9 to 12” Seedlings............ 45.0) 
ideals of the toresters rotess re ° ¢ . . 
ani : tee animated Our complete list of seedlings and transplants is ready 
been set forth by Edward A. Sherman, 
Associate Forester of the United States KELSE , NI JRSER \ SER V ICE 
Forest peas in a new bulletin, “For- Fifty Church Street, New York City 
estry as a Profession.” 1 as 
eo , : paises Our Fiftieth Year—1878-1927 
The first recognition given to the idea 
that forestry work required special tech- 
nical training, says Mr. Sherman, was in The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very low or 
1898, when Cornell University established completely exhausted: 
a professional school of forestry. Since All issues previous to 1921. 


April, September, October, November, and December, 1921. 
October and November, 1922. 
January and December, 1923. 


that time 23 institutions have included 
courses leading to a degree in forestry, 


and 50 others now include forestry i 
‘ : Orestry im It will be appreciated if readers having copies of these issues, for which they have 
their curricula. no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will be available to libraries, 


schools, and individuals who wish to complete certain volumes. 





Opportunities for employment of 
trained professional foresters are con- 











stantly increasing, according to the bulle- 


tin. The Federal Government, the States, ) AEST ER NED ti: 
counties and municipalities, many lumber Scott S 
The makers of 





companies and private owners of timber- 


land, wood-using industries, educational ' 
Creeping Bent Ipana Tooth Paste 


institutions and organizations conducting 

research in forestry all employ technical f ¢ ¢ 

foresters. With the aid of the Govern- for Per ect believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 


ment and the States under the provisions 


of the Clarke-McNary Act, reforestation Lawns 







by private owners is steadily assumi 
ri I a ers i teadily assuming Sod in six weeks! A rich, wuivecy 
creasing importance 8 of lawn chokes ou 
, weeds before they can grow! A h 
deep, thick, uniform turf. that’s teet an gums. 


everlasting and makes your homea | 


pom ey see peed get 
° er you plan‘ ott’s Creeping Bent. & ; 
New Canadian National Park The New Super-Lawn - § 
= n Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal 3 
One thousand three hundred and for pn uttin pain atieas E now producing Super 
Lawns. sates | of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 


seventy-seven square miles, comprising a the chopped grass -- and in a few weeks you havea 
. . pean ° 1 riant | like the di green pile of a Turkish 
portion of the primitive torest and lake cannes Read all about this Gngsual grass in om OOTH PAS 
‘ a ven. tad t. ] ! E 
country of northern Saskatchewan, Can- mneer ee m—-sco 


551_Main Street_ Marysville, Ohio Bristo.-Myers Co. 


ada, has been set aside as a great scenic 
40 Rector Street New York 


Playground under the name of Prince 
Albert National Park. The creation of 





._~ 
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Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun 


tains in any quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 
Old English Boxwood. Rare speci- | Our General Catalog 
mens, 2 to 7-ft. spread, now available. | mailed on request. 
LABARS’ RHUDUDENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-C 











Stroudsburg, Penna. 








FOR TWO DOLLARS 


We will send 1 doz. Iris; two each of Candleabra, 
Eldorado, Gagus, Kharput, The Fairy, Madam Chereau. 
Or 4 Peonies; 1 each Festivia Maxima, white; Madam 
Geissler, pink; August. Villiaume, red; Jeanne D'Arc, 
tricolor. Both for $3.75. Payment with order 

THE GRINNELL NURSERY Grinnell, lowa 








Tree and Shrub Seed, Seedlings 
and Hardwood Cuttings 


ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 








The Nurseries whose advertisements ap- 
pear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE are chosen from the leading nur- 
series in their respective local.ties. 





When writing for their catalogs—please 
mention AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LirE—It Helps. 








PEONIES and IRISES © 


Dependable plants of best standard varieties 

| and leading novelties. Well grown, carefully 

packed, so they reach you in perfect condi- 

tion. Our peonies won four prizes at the re- 

| cent National Peony Show at Peoria, Illinois. 

| Milton Hill, $4.50—Walter Faxon, $5 

| Enchantresse, winner of Ist prize, $5.00 

| The three, orly $12.50 

| Price list free to readers of American 
Forests and Forest Life 


5 M. _ BUECHLY, — Greenville, Ohio 











e 
Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 
Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 
Send for Special List No. 79 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Special offer to 
get acquainted: 


PEONIE 


10 Karl Rosefield—Best Crimson..............$ 6.00 
10 Avalanche—Pine White . 4.00 
10 Mme. de Galhan—Pink....... ; 3.00 

$13.00 


ALL 30 ROOTS $i0.00 CASH 


Send for special Peony list 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS R-3, Kansas City, Mo. 








HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural cclors, 
25 cents. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Spec.alists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 





Box 501 
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this new park which has been announced 
by the Minister of the Interior is in 
continuation of the policy of the 
Dominion Government to preserve areas 
of outstanding natural beauty as national 
recreational reserves and wild life sanc- 
tuaries for the benefit, use, and enjoy- 
ment of the people of Canada. 





R. D. Forbes will Head New Allegheny 
Forest Experiment Station 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. D. Forbes 
as the Director of the Allegheny Forest 
Experiment Station which is being estab- 
lished this month. The Allegheny Station 
will serve the forest interests of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. 
After graduation from the Yale Forest 
School, Mr. Forbes spent three years as a 
forest assistant on National Forests in 
Arizona and New Mexico, resigning from 
the Forest Service to become Assistant 
State Forester of New Jersey. Here for 
two years he has engaged chiefly in the 
development of the State Forests and in 
giving advice to forest landowners. In 
1917 he was made State Forester of Louis- 
iana and the first forester to be appointed 
for that State, holding the position for 
four years. Since 1921 Mr. Forbes has 
been the Director of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, the largest of all the 
regional forest experiment stations in the 
Forest Service, with headquarters at New 


Orleans, Louisiana. 





New Jersey Opens State Park 

Dedicated to one of the most important 
historic events in the making of our 
nation, the Washington's Crossing State 
Park in New Jersey, has been officially 
The park marks the spot where 
Washington and_ his 
troops made their memorable crossing of 
the Delaware River 150 years ago. 

Governor A. Harry Moore officiaily ac- 
cepted the park on behalf of the State. 
The presentation was made by H. F. 
McConnell, president of the State Board 
of Conservation and Development. A 
number of memorials were also presented 
to the State by the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Major General 
William Weigel of the Second Army 
Coi1ps, and Newton A. K. Bugbee, State 
Comptroller were the principal speakers. 
State Forester C. P. Wilber was in 
charge of the dedication. 

All of the old historic landmarks of 
the memorable spot have been carefully 
preserved and restored. The McKonkey 


opened. 


General George 


Ferry House is replete with furnishings 
and trappings of the Revolutionary 
period. Another feature of historical in- 
terest is an old lane from the River 
road to Bear Tavern, along which Wash- 
ington’s army marched prior to the ad- 
vance on Trenton. 













Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
di 310, 000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 103,Newark, N. Y. 














TREE CARE 


SERVICE BUREAU 


MEMBERS 


CHAS. F. IRISH CO, 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, 
LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


HARRISON, MERTZ AND 
EMLEN 
1713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


THE L. H. MEADER CO. 
Providence and Newport, R. I. 


H. L. FROST & CO. 
Arlington, Mass. 


R. D. LOWDEN 
1230 Great Plain Ave., 
Needham, Mass. 


HARRY C. FISCHER 
Bakerstown, Pa. (near 
Pittsburgh) 


The Tree Care Service Bureau 
is an organization of leading local tree 
specialists, who simplify routine work 
with intelligent service to obtain economical 
and lasting results: pruning, root feeding, 
spraying, cleaning out and filling rotting 
holes with materials that particular cavities 
will carry and frequently cover with new 
growth. 


START WITH A SIMPLE INSPECTION 
of one tree or many. Write for inspection 
dates in your locality. 

The U. S. Government issues a com- 
plete Bulletin on “CARE OF TREES.” 
Let us send you a copy prepaid at 
cost (3 two-cent stamps). 


[Also, on request we will send yov 
information on cleaning up woodlands. 
“Economy and Efficiency in the Woodlot” 
—lovely tree park results!] 


ASK FOR GOVERNMENT BULLETIN, 
free if you are interested in the inspec- 
tion of your trees by a member of this 
Bureau. Address: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 
A-=27 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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Two Named To Lake States Forest 
Research Advisory Committee 

Appointment by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine of two new members to the 
Lake States Forest Research Advisory 
Committee has been announced by Ra- 
phael Zon, Director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

The two new members are Dr. Henry 
C. Cowles of the Department of Botany, 
University of Chicago, and O. L. E. 
Weber of the Watab Paper Company, 
Sartell, Minnesota, who were appointed 
to serve on the Committee for two-year 
terms. They succeed E. E. Parsonage, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and A. T. 
Roberts, of Marquette, Michigan, who 
served on the Committee for the last four 
years, and whcse terms of appointment 
have expired. 

The Advisory Committee acts in co- 
operation with the Forest Service in cor- 
relating the research activities of the 
forestry agencies in the region in advis- 
ing the department as to the research 
program of the Lake States Experiment 
Station, and in assisting to bring about 
better forest practices throughout the 
Lake States region. 


North Carolina Advances Fire Protection 


Highway maintenance patrolmen_ in 
North Carolina will in the future assist 
in the program of forest fire protection 
under terms of an agreement recently 
entered into at a conference between 
Governor A. W. McLean, Chairman 
Frank Page of the State Highway Com- 
mission and Director Wade H. Phillips 
of the State Department of Conservation 
and Development. 

Details of the plan are being completed, 
and active cooperation of highway patrol 
forces is expected to begin as quickly as 
these can be placed in the hands of road 
groups. This action will bring what will 
amount to an auxiliary force of approxi- 
mately one thousand men as guardians 
of the forests to assist the regular 
warden force of nearly three thousand 
men in the suppression and reporting of 
fires that occur near or within a reason- 
able distance of any part of the State 
highway system. 

According to Chairman Page, there is 
an average of around three men to a 
maintenance squad on about every twelve 
miles of highways in the State system of 
six thousand odd miles of State high- 
ways. The extent of this cooperation, 
according to the agreement of the 
officials, will be in the suppression oj 
small fires wherever located along or 
near the highway and in_ notifying 
wardens of the presence of fires in the 
neighborhood. 
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No Dust 


Mars the Pleasure Here 


Dust is entirely eliminated 
from Solvay-treated drive- 
ways, tennis courts and 
recreation grounds. 



























Solvay, a white, flaky ma- 
terial, when spread on the 
road absorbs’ moisture 
from the air and retains 
it on the treated surface, 
keeping the surface slightly 
moist and therefore free 
siaia from dust. 





It also penetrates below the surface and acts as a real 
surface binder. 


m 


is odorless and harmless; will not track or stain. 
It maintains dirt, gravel and macadam surfaces in 
dustless, compact condition at less cost than any 
other method. It is an investment that promotes 
better health and greater pleasure. 


Write for booklet No. 5757 





SoLvAyY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 


bi, ae eee 
“ASK US ANOTHER” 


“Can you tell me where I can get about 500 
Japanese Barberry bushes for hedge and enclosure 


for a bird sanctuary: 














“Can you enlighten me where I can purchase a 
small size automatic 25 foot reel?” 


“Where can I procure a ‘Damascus’ hunting axe?” 


“Where can [ purchase Koster’s Blue Spruce. Also 
where can I get Cedrus Atlantica Glauca in any 
size?” 

“Can you tell me where to procure at a reason- | 
able price 10,000 Red Pine 3 year transplants ?” 


“Ts it possible to obtain information on the rais- 
ing of mink and raccoon in quantity for commercial 
purposes. Also can you put me in touch with 
breeders of these animals?” 














The above inquiries are selected at random from our Service Department 
mail. They are all answered fully and promptly. Let us help you. 


Service Department 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Examine the HEART of 
the tree without injuring its 
future growth. 











A handy in- 
strument 
that can be 
carried in 
the pocket, 
nested for 
compactness 
and assem- 
bled for use 
in amoment. 


with a 


K&E 
Incre- 
ment 

Borer 


Send for illustrated booklet de- 
scriptive of this necessary ac- 
cessory to a forester’s equipment 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton St 
General Office und Factories: HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
516-20 S. Dearborn St. 30-34 Second St 
ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 
817 Locust St. 5 Notre Dame St., W. 
Drawing Materials Measuring Tapes 
Mathematical and Surveying Instruments 











P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 


ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
“TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


TIMBER 
LOGGING PLANS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








Fur Ranching 


Our monthly publication—six years 
old—covers the entire field of 
breeding silver, cross and blue fox, 
mink, muskrat, beaver, raccoon, fur 
rabbits, karakul sheep, etc. 


Send 25c sample copy. Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FOX AND FUR 
FARMER 


Lock Box 61 St. Peter, Minn. 








ESTATE FORESTRY 


: 


We can help 
you create 
and maintain 
the Forest on 
your Estate. 
Your Wood- 
lot is an as- 
set to handle 
so as to give 
it beauty, 
health, in-= 
creased 
growth and 
power to pay 
dividends. 
Silvicuitu re 
is to forests 
what agricul- 
ture is to 
crops. With- 
out Obliga- 
tion Write 
Us For Ad- 
vice. 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester Old Town, Maine 











To Reforest Platte River Watershed 

The first step in a long-swing program 
for reforestation of 55,000 acres of land 
in the Platte River watershed has been 
taken by the Forestry Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Denver, Colc- 
rado. The purpose of the work is to 
conserve and develop the water supply 
of the city. 

Following a survey of the Platte 
River area it was decided that reforesta- 
f 


tion would prevent rapid thawing ¢ 
snow and bring about more orderly run- 
off of water during the summer months. 
By retarding excessive spring run-offs 
of water it will diminish flood hazards 
eliminate loss of irrigation 
Most of the 


and thus 
water incident to floods. 
area is widely scattered over the water 
shed on the Pike and Leadville National 
Forests. From forty-five to fifty million 
trees will be required for the planting. 
required to 


Three vears’ time will be 





grow trees to sufficient size before they 
can be planted. The total cost will ex- 


ceed $500,000. 





Blight-Killed Chestnut 
Side lights on the probable extinction 
within a few decades of the chestnut tree 
are given in a new circular published by 
the United States Forest Service, “The 


Natural Replacement of Blight-Killed 
Chestnut,” Miscellaneous Circular No, 
100-M. 


» the chestnut 


Until a few years ag 
furnished a greater variety of valuable 
wood products than any other eastern 
hardwood, says the bulletin, and con- 
stituted nearly half of the hardwood 
forests of New England, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, as well as a large propor- 
tion of the hardwoods of the Appalachian 
Mountains. Now, because of the ravages 
of the chestnut blight, it is a doomed 
circumstances 


tree, if no unforeseen 


check the disease. 





THE SACRED OAK OF OLEY VALLEY 


To Preserve a Famous Tree 


The Sacred Oak of the Oley Valley, 
Pennsylvania, is an aspirant to the “Hall 
of Fame for Trees.” It is estimated to 
be five hundred years old, and is entitled 
to a place in the “Hall of Fame” because 
of its interesting history. This latter 
has to do with the Delaware Indians who 
used the tree as a shrine ever since a 
tribal chief received answers to two 
prayers made to the Great Spirit at that 
same spot. 

The old oak has many wounds in 
which decay has begun, and because of 
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its age and weight many of the limbs 
will have to be cabled. Solan L. Parkes, 
tree surgeon and_ conservationist of 
Reading, has purchased the plot of 
ground on which it stands, and is under- 
taking to preserve it for future genera 
tions. The tree measures 22 feet 3% 
inches in circumference a foot above the 
ground, and is about 75 feet high. Its 
spread is 110 feet. It is thought to be 
the oldest living thing in the locality of 


Oley Valley. 
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Forestry Exhibits in New York per pack outfit, such equipment to be of 
York will @ size and character suitable for fi 
fighting purposes. This order becam« ONLY 60 DAYS MORE 


effective June 15, and will continue 


throughout the fire season. The person Effective October 1, 1927 


Twenty-tree counties in New 
have reforesting exhibits at the county 
fairs this fall. A standard exhibit has 
been prepared by the Conservation De- 


partment that will give an intelligent idea ™ charge of a camping or pack outfit The prices of Hough’s American 
of the manner in which forestry projects Patty will be held responsible under Fed Weeds end Haadiush-of Tree 
may be started and the benefits that will eral laws for any violation of the ESSE. will be increased as follows: 
result from them. There will be one and Che purpose of this new regulation is 
Be - ran are S Present New 
two vear old seedling trees and three to further safeguard the National Forests Price Price 
year old transplants growing just as from damage and destruction resulting Ane oe ce $7.50 $10.00 
taken from the state’s nurseries. In a from unextinguished camp fires. Records (Morocco) per vol. 10.00 15.00 
number of counties, trees from 8 to 15 Show that in the past five years a total a tale — 8.00 8.00 
years old taken from local plantations Of 1,150 camp fires were left burning in (Morocco) __. - 10.00 15.00 
will be transplanted to serve as a back- the state by forest users, sportsmen and By ordering before October Ist you can 
recreationists. A considerable number of secure these books which should be in 


ground for the tiny trees ordinarily fur- 
every Forester’s and Tree Lover’s library 


these became conflagrations and caused ; : 
at a substantial saving. 


nished for planting stock. These larger 
§ . o 
serious loss of timber. 


trees will serve to show what can be ? 
ils i ively HOUGH’S AMERICAN WOODS 


produced on local soils in a comparatively 





short time. In addition, there will be Davey Tree Company’s New Home A ta se att hg actual ap ws 
ae ? icg . —— — oa 2 : mens (showing the end, ‘‘quarter” an 
charts applic ible to the county and lit- An arboretum that will contain every “Ger* giles of each weed) whh tom 
erature dealing with the whole subject of kind of tree and shrub that can be grown Sellinet: sein, gueatietiiies,. Glatetbisiiedin, sae. 
reforestation. in this climate, is to be one of the fea In 13 volumes, each showing 25 species. 
Sa tures of the new half million dollar hom« HOUGH’S HANDBOOK OF TREES 

Campers in California Must Carry Fire of the Davey Tree Expert Company of Pate 
Tools Sint. Chin Masia 1. : Is photo-descriptive and enables one to 

~ é Je avey reside! : : 

; : : . : 4 ee peer nes ‘ avey, Bae . it identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Under authority from the Secretary of of the company, conceived the project as Mountains and north of the Gulf States 


Agriculture, District Forester S. B. Show, 4 memorial to his father, John Davey, at any season of the year. 891 illus- 


of the United States Forest Service, has originator of tree surgery, and as a io 
pare > Nation< forests of Cali- Shrine for nature lovers throughout thx Hough’s Books are ideal gifts 
designated the National Forests of Cali s throughout th for Foresters and Tree Lovers 


fornia and southwestern Nevada as areas World. The site has just been purchased 


and has issued orders that from the Twin Lakes Company. Plans rite for further information 


of fire hazard, 

















all camping parties entering the Govern- are to be completed this year, and con- ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY 
ment forests must carry at least one  Struction will be begun in the spring of Lowville, New York 
shovel and one ax per automobile, or 1928. 











Due to the great number of inquiries 
from tree owners who wish to fill one 


Ti VAN YAHRES 
or more cavities with “Tree Cork,” we * NATURES OWN REMEDY 
have arranged with our factory 


to pack and ship with full direc- “Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation 
tions of application, for $5.00, Natinal Meedqoartny 15 vaciney Nawiiatity new lease of life through the 


enough materials to fill a fair a, timely application of the Van 
sized cavity and if further in- Yahres modern methods 


Saving the Jefferson Trees 


The old Jefferson trees planted 150 
years ago have been given a 


















formation as to the proper ‘ es 
e . . Troon. 
method of procedure is desired, Oetover 8, vz 
, “ = 4 Mr. George Van Yanres, President 

we will upon receipt of a tes Toros Trew Service a2 
sketch or photograph of the ~eunenenee When cavity filling becomes 
cavity, advise you as to how sate coast sees oui Se caren oi i necessary in your trees, you 

j I Sy Facane itforeon et hi tome, ent ieilo, sitanted at Oharloteeriliny should select a method and 
the best results may be ob- Your steteneat shove sot aly every medercte charge for jour ee A Sere a: a 

find that you very patriotically donated to Monticello a consider material that will provide an 


tained from your work. oF SS cases siuee or Scania eaumoampia tas egestas tase tor 
fs oe A oe ae suse Ss lnmmnseeli cok, sane aoseoeanean on Com peso 96 toed Gaad tae 
| he \ an y ahr es Cor k Methe rd trees hed been = sented there by Thoms Jefferson almost « century and 
and th | ‘il . it If ° ago were in ¥ ee y poor comiition. We nese vers meses theretere, 
c e , ne 1T8e 1S yro- Carden Cluteof America brought the aatter arly to the —_ ‘ 

sis eee . ee er Te tas ca enaiaig ok aac SEINE. teak of: troeenred, Wi 
tected by patent number 1,624,- 

‘3 . ‘This Committee ade = thorough investigation and chose your 

820 and the service and mate- See Sy cae coor aa eee cog ae ree = The Van Yahres 
rials can only be had through us. ctestserubie ecb ight tn shoving the resareshle treo surgery work whieh 3 


perforued on thi Governor Harry Floed Byrd of . 
Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, and the other distinguished ¢ 
sists Meticedis'ar' bly tb tnntvos ‘Te Semintce of he @ ree Service, inc. 
of Virginia followed the progress of your work very carefully and ee te b] 
the Foumiation that they were thoroughly satisfied with your accomp) e 


The Superior Cork Company ee icstieicus Vacate 


Memorial Foundation I wish to extend to you our sincere compliments om the 





affinity to the characteristics 
of the tree in its natural expan- 
sion and contraction, 














splendid work which you have done in saving the Jefferson trees and I assure 
3065 Atlantic Avenue, se eek ay rs rate Se we oe eee ee ere oe Tarrytown, New York (Tel. 1216) 
Brooklyn, New York Asouring you of var deep appreciation, I am hie ate ioe pusametic wares 


Very truly yours, 
Sole manufacturers of “Tree Cork” tools for cleaning cavities 


SGG:K:L . > Pres. 


The trees treated in the spring of 1926 were inspected in the fall and found in excellent 
condition and healing rapidy. Just recently the following report was received: 


“All trees are in good general condition and cavities are healing nicelv-” 
—(Signed) Thomas L. Rhodes, Superintendent at Monticello. 
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142,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 45,500 acres in T 28 N, 
R 5 E; T 29 N, Rs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 E; 
T 30 N, Rs. 2, 3 and 4 E, G. & S. R. B. 
& M., Grand Canyon Unit, Tusayan 
National Forest, Arizona, estimated to 
be 142,500,000 feet B. M., more or less, 
cf western yellow pine sawtimber, and 
an unestimated amount of western 
yellow pine tie and mine prop timber 
to be taken at the option of the pur- 
chaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.25 per M. Rates to be read- 
justed every three years. 


DEPOSIT.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, up to 
and including September 1, 1927. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. or the Forest Supervisor, 
Williams, Arizona. 
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New Palisades Park Superintendent 

The Commissioners of the Palisades In- 
terstate Park, New York, have announced 
the appointment of Major Daniel W. Col- 
houn as Superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey section of the park, the Palisades of 
the Hudson, extending from Edgewater, 
N. J., to the New Jersey-New York 
boundary. Major Colhoun succeeds Scott 
Knowles, who has been assigned to the 
Blauvelt and Hook Mountain sections, 
Rockland County, N. Y., where the Com- 
missioners are soon to begin the develop- 
ment of the Hook Mountain division. 

Major Colhoun was previously con- 
nected with the park service, having 
been engaged in the location and con- 
struction of the Henry Hudson Drive, 
between Englewood Landing and Alpine, 
in 1914. After three years at West Point 
he entered the engineering service of 
the Commission in the Harriman State 
Park, where he built the dam for Lake 
Tiorati, and also worked on the Seven 
Lakes Drive, the main motor highway 
through the Park. In his work on the 
Henry Hudson Drive on the Palisades, 
he designed and built the concrete 
bridge at Green Brook Falls, opposite 
Spuyten Duyvil, which is one of the 
beauty spots of the Drive. 


Forestry Meetings in New Hampshire 
The annual conference of the Society for 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests will 
be held at Dover, New Hampshire, August 
31 to September 2. The New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission and the Appalachian 
Mountain Club will take part in the meet- 
ing. The program includes extensive trips 
into the Parker Pawtuckaway mountains. 

The annual Yale Forestry Conference 
will be held on the 2,000-acre forest of the 
Yale School of Forestry near Keene, New 





Hampshire, September 3. The summer 
field meetings of the New England Section 
cf the Society of American Foresters will 
be held in the White Mountain National 
Forest, September 6 to 8. The New York 
Section of the Society of American For- 
esters will meet at the Ranger School of 
the New York State College of Forestry at 
Wanakena, New York, August 29 and 30, 


Forestry Club In New York Schools 

As the result of a gift of young forest 
trees for planting made by the Hon. 
John D. Clarke, co-author of the Clarke- 
McNary forestry bill, to the boys of the 
public schools of Walton, N. Y., Sheldon 
E. Brink, superintendent of schools, is 
now planning to organize a forestry club 
to be made up of boys and girls who are 
interested in the preservation and _per- 
petuation of trees. 





Sargent Memorial Fund Reaches Half 
Million 

In order that the Arnold Arboretum at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., which contains the 
greatest collection of hardy trees and 
shrubs in the United States, may be per- 
petuated and enlarged, friends of the late 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent are 
raising a fund to continue its work. The 
Boston Committee formed to raise the 
Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund 
for the endowment of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum announces that half of the 
$1,000,000 fund considered necessary to 
carry on this work, has been raised. A 
National Committee and other local com- 
mittees are now being formed throughout 
the country so that nature-lovers every- 
where may have an opportunity of con- 
tributing to the tree garden which con- 
tains more than 6,500 species and varieties 
of trees and shrubs. 














NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


American 
ea 





The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


He will appreciate the courtesy. 


1523 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 


and enclose 2 . : . 


I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 





a () Subseribing membership, per year, including Magazine....................ssccccee000 $4.00 
CT] Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine...................ceecsee00+ 10.00 | 
[_] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine........................0000ee000+ 25.00 
[_] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.. sence : 100.00 
(_] Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine.............. 1,000.00 
(] Annual Membership, without Magazine.................csscccscsesseeees ee.Ws chusaieueacescen sds 1.00 

Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS | 
WD cies csvindeetachvesten ets leew ac talcosaevodensh avoudeuvsieaucddoascsisevsuestesMabeauveaenseee ccaaceunevesacedue saieugeaccouie F | 
BEROEES 5: 50scesse00 Seaaa Ganda cetsSbansciseesuassan4uohoies vonebeukocabtenscssekitadas susteeceuacee te nupernseieas tes secastenns scones 
CREW aa OE oss os sececsteasxou soneex oonsuses siveieenuosnstoSnaeaneoae meet nae sovesucccsanavieetescuasestansad : 
PRARERS OE > OV OT CBN 656 io sasccncss ss egeecsivbsscercessee soni shack sbeadausnsaaseeanccneeeeen idcastancnceseesacweentonaan ; 


American Forests and Forest 
Life ts sent monthly to all 
except Annual Members 


PIMIIR DANNY S55 oc bas cs sesssceccecscnsscsssesssasstcievceossensaons 


se eerececeeseses ee eeeeeereceeeeeeeseseesesees eeeccceereseeee . 


August, 1927 
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Tennessee Club Awards Essay Prizes 


The Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, has awarded a prize of $25 to 
Iverson Walker, student of the Central 
High School at Memphis, for the best 


essay on “Reforestation.” The prize was 
offered by the club through the girls’ re- 
serve committee of the Girl Scout organiza- 
tion. A second prize of $15 was awarded 
to Carolyn Glenn, student of the Millington 
High School, Millington, and 
third prize of $10 to Lara Bell Watkins of 


Messick School, Memphis. 


Tennessee, 


Forest Service Features Collection of 
Range Plants 


Nearly 60,000 range plants of more or 


less importance to the grazing industry 
in the National Forests have been col- 
lected by the United States Forest 
Service. 


Representing about 8,000 distinct species 
of plants, the Forest Service herbarium 
in Washington is recognized as the best 
collection 

Accom- 


and most complete economic 
of its kind in the United States. 
panying each plant specimen are notes by 
the collector on its forage value, growth 
requirements and other points of interest. 
Collecting has contin- 
uously for the past and 
the 
thousand col- 
the that 
the collection the studies in 
connection with its preparation had 
locally, the herbarium has been the basis 
for a of 
tions on range plants. 


been carried on 


twenty years, 


the herbarium represents 
work of approximately a 


In addition to 


present 


value 
made 


lectors. 
and 
have 

publica- 


number authoritative 


Air Patrol 

Aerial forest patrol over the National 
Forests of Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana began late in June, according to 
E. C. Flint of the United States Forest 
Service, Missoula, Two De 
Haviland planes, motors, 
have been obtained and will be piloted by 
national guard Landing fields 
have been established at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and Missoula, Montana. 


Montana Begins 


Montana. 


with Liberty 


pilots. 





Readjustment of Lumber Industry 

Reports from approximately five hun- 
dred of the chief lumber mills of the 
country to the National Manufacturers 
Association indicate that the readjust- 
ment of the lumber industry to generally 
altered still in 
process. Although business has been for 
several months less than last year, and 
Production has decreased accordingly, the 
curtailment continues. The reporting 
softwood mills showed a decrease of 
about 11,000,000 feet in new business, as 
compared with the immediately preceding 
week, and production fell off about a 
million feet, although there was an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 feet in shipments. As 
compared with a year ago, and making 


economic conditions is 


Mention 
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calculations for a smaller number of 
porting mills, new business is about 
per cent under last year’s at this tim 
This year’s production bears 
about the last 


while shipments have not fallen off quit 


current 


same relation to vear's 


so much. 





Hoo-Hoo Annual at Miami 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of Hoo 
Hoo International, to be held in Miami, 
Florida, has been postponed from Septem 
ber 8, 9 and 10 to November 9, 10 and 11. 
The meeting will be formally opened at 9.09 
a.m., September 9, in accord with the tradi 
tions of the order, and adjourned to No 
vember 9. W. W. Brock, of Miami, su 
preme junior Hoo-Hoo, will officiate at the 
formal opening and declare the adjournment 





British Empire Forestry Congress 


The next British Empire forestry con 
gress is to be held in Australia and New 
Zealand in 1928. 


The committee on arrangements has sug 
gested the attendance of some 32 members 
from parts of the Empire other than the 
two commonwealths directly concerned 


Features of general interest will be dis 


cussions of the Imperial timber supply and 


consumpticn, research in silviculture and 


preducts, forest management, and the 


mation of an Imperial forestry bureau to 
serve as a general clearing house for in 
formation, 


51] 





SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service 


ues 





Easily Carried and Operated by Anyone 


The Indian can not be excelled for fighting 
forest fire, brush fires, grass fires, in fact for 
fighting fires anywhere. 


The Knapsack tank, holding about 5 gallons, 
is conveniently carried on the back, similar 
to a pack basket. It has a detachable strainer, 
preventing any sediments or rubbish entering 
when dipped into stream or lake for filling. 
The pump is entirely of heavy brass and has 
no leather packings or parts to play out or 
wear out, and is always in working order 
ready for any fire emergency. One brass cyl- 
inder works back and forth inside the other, 
and slow easy pumping throws a powerful 50- 
foot stream to any point desired. 

The Indian is easily carried over logs and 
hilly places, and quickly extinguishes fires in 
trees, crotches, stumps, ete. and is highly 
recommended. Used on private estates, pri- 
vate and public parks, private and public 
umber preserves, state and federal preserves. 
No forest either small or large should be 
without this fire pump. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices on the 
Indian and other styles. 


Manufactured by 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Galvanized 


Steel Towers 
FOR THE 


Forest Service 


Our long experience in 
designing and building a 
great variety of steel tow- 
ers has enabled us to pro- 
duce this superior line of 
towers for Observation and 
Fire Protection purposes. 

‘The house at the top of the 
tower is 7-ft. square. It pro- 
vides comfortable quarters for 
the observer. 

The illustration shows an 
80-ft. tower of the LS-40 type. 
It was erected at Kirbyville, 
Texas, for the State Forestry 
Department. This tower has 
a regular stairway, witha rail- 
ing on both sides, from the 
ground to the cabin. It is safe 
and easy for anyone to climb. 
The prices are moderate. 


AERMOTOR_ CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HAUCK 
WEED BURNERS 


(Burn Kerosene ) 
Kill Seeds and Growing Plants 
used by Municipal, County and 
State Highway Depts. for cleaning 
weeds from street gutters and 
curbs, roadsides, irrigation ditches, 
etc. 


Send for Bulletin No. 1013 


FORESTRY TORCHS 


(Burn Kerosene ) 
used by the U. S. Forest Service 
for cleaning fire trails, slash dis- 
posal and for back firing on forest 
fires. 


Send for Bulletin No. 1012 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 














USE AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 


For Fighting Forest Fires, Brush Burning 
Scorching Fox Pens and Kennels 
Made in 4 sizes, priced $25.00 to $60.00 
Full information in Bulletin No. 56-F 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 











—Regulation 


UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 
Be 


RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 








Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 
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Tramping in the Great Smokies 


(Continued from page 466) 


turns brown in summer; in winter hit's 
black as can be. Same bear.” <As_ for 
snakes, copperheads and rattlers are the 
two most dangerous kinds. But in all my 
years of tramping in the Smokies I have 
secn only one snake, and that a diamond 
back rattler, and my inquiries among the 
natives have revealed only four authen- 
ticated cases of people being bitten by snakes. 

The southern mountaineer is an interest- 
ing character. He may be uneducated, but 
he is not uncultured. Neither is he stolid 
and stupid, as some writers insist; rather 
he is cautious, with a backwoodsman’s 
caution. From personal observation I have 
found the mountain people to possess a keen 
sense of humor and a vivid imagination. 
No one can tell a bigger yarn with a 
straighter face. 

Here is one told by a guide to a girl 
from the East, who kept bragging about the 
size of the mountains where she came from: 


“I got moughty tired o’ hearin’ that girl 
talk about her mountains bein’ bigger’n 
our’n, when I knowed they warn’t, cause 
I heared the government folks from Wash- 
ington when they wuz down here decidin’ 
about the park say that the Smokies were 
the tallest mountains this side of the 
Rockies. I guided this girl up on Gregory 
3ald and up to Indian Gap, on the Carolina 
line, and up the Chimneys, and then up 
Le Conte, which folks say is higher ’n any- 
thing east of the Mississippi ‘cept Mt. 
Mitchell in Caroliny, which is only a teeny 
weeny bit higher. Up thar on top of Le 
Conte, where you can see into seven states, 
didn’t that girl ask me ‘Is this the highest 
mountain you got?’—sort o’ throwin’-off 
like. And I just up on tole her, ‘Why, 
we've got mountains so high we fix ’em 
on hinges an’ let ‘em down at night to let 
the moon pass by.’ Atter that she kept a 
shet mouth.” 


How We Saved Our Tree from Insects 


(Continued from page 482) 


wire which I fashioned into probes, or 
small chisels of various shapes and a pound 
of ordinary putty. 

We soon found that the work we had 
undertaken was a tedious, dirty and smelly 
job. My wife must have the credit for 
most of the work. The wire probes were 
used to clean the sap and sawdust from 
the entrance to each hole. These holes, 
by the way, are about the size of the 
head of an ordinary safety match. By 
means of the syringe, with its long and 
slender point, carbon bi-sulphide was in- 
jected into each hole and the hole imme- 
diately sealed with putty. Two hundred 
and fifty-seven holes in this one tree were 
treated in this manner over about a week’s 
time in 1925. In the summer of 1926 the 
tree was found to be alive and thriving, 
but either a new crop of beetles or other 
beetles from another tree were at work. 
Sixty additional holes were then treated 
Three hundred and seventeen beetle holes 
in a tree not more than ten inches in 
diameter! As the beetles work within the 
cambium layer and thus girdle the tree, 
one-thirtieth of that number of beetles 
would ordinarily have killed the largest 
and most healthy tree. 

The difficulty and slowness of this treat- 
ment would absolutely preclude its use on 
a large scale, but there are thousands of 
property-holders throughout the country who 
have lost valuable trees adjacent to their 
homes whose shade and beauty they were 
relying on. To save these trees they would 
have gone to any amount of trouble had 
they known the course to pursue. The 
tree we saved in 1925 by treating and 
filling the two hundred and_ fifty-seven 
holes was, as I have stated, treated in 1926 
for sixty additional holes. If larvae laid 
in the tree by the 1925 group of beetles, 


which numbered two hundred and _fifty- 
seven, were controlled to the extent that 
only sixty holes were present the follow- 
ing year—and these holes might have been 
made by outside beetles—the carbon bi-sul- 
phide treatment cannot be derided. Three 
hundred and seventeen holes in the trunk 
of a stunted tree not more than ten inches 
in diameter, meant that there was a hole 
through the bark for approximately every 
six square inches of the trunk surface. 
The tree was alive and thriving this spring, 
twenty-one months after the first holes 
were filled. 

The attached photograph, taken _ this 
spring, shows many of the white putty 
marks and also the condition of the tree. 
Incidentally, there was not a single new 
beetle hole this year, while other trees in 
the locality were riddled. 





Autos Kill Wild Life 
A count of animals killed by auto- 
mobiles on less than two miles of high- 
way through the forests near Cathay, 
California, showed ninety-two snakes, 
eight birds, fifty-six squirrels, twenty-two 
rabbits and fifteen rats. 





New York Would Protect Highway 
Foliage 

Codification of laws affecting damage to 
trees, shrubbery and growing plants will be 
undertaken by the Westchester, New York, 
County Association of Justices of the Peace, 
in an effort to lessen the yearly toll taken 
in the county by motorists. The codifica- 
tion was discussed at the annual meeting of 
the asscciation. Ornamental trees along the 
highways were given special mention in the 
resolution adopted. It is estimated that 
damage exceeding a million dollars is 
caused yearly by thoughtless motorists. 
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‘The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics; a_ four-year 
course in pulp and paper manufacture, 
and a short course each spring in 
dry kiln engineering and lumber grad- 
ing are given. The State Forest Ex- 
periment Station of ninety acres at 
Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Experimental Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Demonstration Forest of 2,250 
acres in the Lake George-Warrens- 
burg district, three other experiment 
stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and _ instruction. 
Students may elect work in nine dif- 
ferent fields. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 

















University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 








Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


| 
| 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible 
from the school. The largest log- 
ging operations and lumber manu- 
facturing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 








Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 19 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 


Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





























Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and_ graduate 
courses in Technical Forestry. For- 
estry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest 
belonging to the School), and the 
winter term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 




















School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state, and private for- 
ests near at hand. Excellent 
opportunity for summer em- 
ployment. 


For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 
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PUMPERS 





PORTABLE 
FIRE 





FIGHTING 





When the Forest is Afire! 


There is not a second’s time for delay. Water 
must be thrown on the fire immediately. The 
Pacific Pumper weighs only seventy pounds. In 
a moment a man has it strapped on his shoulder 
and is away with it to the conflagration. For 
five hundred hours or more it will throw a con- 
tinuous steady stream of water. At 120 pounds 
pressure per square inch, the delivery is 35 gal- 
lons per minute, and the Pumper is capable 
of delivering up to 200 pounds pressure. 


The Pacific Pumper is the ideal forest fire 
fighter. There are more of them working in the 
woods of America than all other types and kinds 
of pumpers combined. And they are giving satis- 
faction everywhere. Our new catalogue is just 
off the press. It is interesting. Let us send you 
your copy. A post card will bring it. 
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This little pumper, at 150 pounds 
pressure, will put water to the top of 
is easily transported by one man. The a 345-foot hill through 114-inch rub- 


THE Paciric Type ‘“‘N” PUMPER complete 
forms a well-balanced, light weight pack, 


lead is so arranged as to equally dis- 
tribute the weight while carrying. 


ber-lined hose. It is capable of pres- 
sures up to 200 pounds. 


“Absolutely Vibrationless” 





Pacific Marine Supply Company 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A. H. BLANCHARD SEATTLE, WASH. BARBER & ROSS, INC. 


25 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. llth and G Streets, Northwest. 














